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ABSTRACT / - 

Presented are general session and discussion group 

Reports from a citizenship conference held in Philadelphia in May, 

Directed by the National Citizenship Committee of the National 

^aucation Association, the conference provided an opportunity for 

Political, business, educational, and religious leaders to discuss 
-^enefits and responsibilities of citizenship during the period 
^oHoifing World War II. Specific objectives of the conference nere to 
Jlarify leadership responsibilities in the area of citizenship and to 
Refine the role of- education in helping citizens become responsible 

Political participant sw The 50 conference speakers included college 
^^an5# stiperintendents of schools, the mayor of ^Philadelphia, 
government officials^ members of the clergy, state governors, 
Corporation president's, labor leaders, senators, foundation 
|Pokesm9n, and citizens , council representatives. Topics discussed 
jncluded characteristics of good citizenship, world community, social 
^hanqe^ au«.esNDf citizenship, American heritage, world freedom, 
J«asons/for participating in civic affairs, human rights, the need 
Jor citizenship recognition programs^ and the citizenship value of 
Participating in the war effort. (DB) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WA8HIN0TON 



1^ dear Dr. Schlar^e. 

I should like to extend to you and to all the delecates 
of the Klrel Nallorial c:or\ferenoe''ofj Citizenship my he^irtlest. rreptlncs, 
I m confident thai this conference will do mh to Inplenent and 
iaprove the standards of bcrlcan citizenship in the nev era before -us. 

Hmr before has. citizenship ceant so much to the people of 
this natlm as it does in the critical days that lie aiiead. I think 
it fitting that I quote froi an historic Addreaj of foner President 
.lOOdroN liilfion: "A nation that Is not constantly renenpd out of nti 
sources is apt to have thB narrowneaj and prejudice of a family] 
i'liereaa Anerica mist 'have this cxaciousneiSp that on all aides it 
touc|}e9 elboira and touches hearts with all the nations of unkind. 

That stjtenent was tinly and aigniflaDt than and it la , 
even ocre ao today* As 'one of the rictorlDus nations our cititena 
face the <;'reat task of flssuring that those iho died in the ^eat 
stnigf^le for, peace ahall not have uda this aacrlTice in vain* . 

> The delegates 'at yoir copfcrence repriaent the preat cross 
sections ,of Anerlca and I ai sura that your de&eratlona and findings 
will add much to the 'liiportant oause of ^0(Kutiienship and rood 
•flvcrment. • / 

?leasfi bi asGured of a^ keen Interee^in tiia iiccesa of 
tDla confarence and of its far reaching aehierettnta. 




Sr* F. L* ^chlagla, 
ItesJdent, 

J.'itlonal Education Aatodatlon, 
m Sixteenth Strtetj h l.| 

U3hijiPton6, D. 'c. 
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TO -EMPHASIZE the signifiomoe cf citircnship ... re- 
minds us all that what is truly an important event 
in the lives of those who come from other lands to 
seek citizenship' here, is no less important for the 
nation which we serve; and that upon us rests the 
responsibility for welcoming our new 'citizens with 
dignity and reverence in keeping with so-pj^ecious an 
institution as American Citizenship. 

— HARLAN F, STOUIE 
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I PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 

,BY EACH GENERATION ' ' 

-the torch of liberty and fredom must be kept burning 
, —the responsibilitjji of citizenship must be discharged 
•-''''''Mli^^ of citizenship must be appreciated ^ ♦ 

During the war, and particularly while out armies were being most ' 
. vigorously attacked, it was easy to be a goqd citizen. were united by 
a iommon cause-thc very existence of our nation, our way of life, our form 
of goveioment ■ . ^ 

With the coming of peace, and the rapid removal of wartime restrictions, 
initiatives, and commonly understandable goals, we have entered a dangerous ^ 
period in our history. There are already cleat signs of growing disunity, 
of inaeasiog intolerance, of suspicion of leaders and^f organizations, and 
of apparent lack of personal and group responsibility for our national welfate. 

Of first importance in peacetime, as in wartime, in the success of our democ* ' 
rjcy is the need for an active, alert, enlightened, conscientious, and progres- ^ 
sivc citizenry. -.^ ^ 

The major goal of this Conference is the focusing of national attention on ' 
the value ofAmerican citizenship, together with its duties and responsibilities. 
•From thefeliberauons of the eight special conference work groups, it is \ 
expected that specific and definite iccommendations will (ome to aid the 
various groups in our American society in strengthening their contributions 
to the development of an enlightened citizenship geared to the needs of this * 
new eta. ' ' , 

Freedom uni democracy m never permanently mrei 
Thej must be achieved anew by eat^enetatm 
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WORKING AIMS OF THE CONFERENCE 



' ^ ERNEST 0, MELBY 



Dean, New YlDrk University, 
Permanent' Chairman of the Conference 

THIS CONFERENCE ON CITOENSHIP is^ being held at an exceedingly 
opportune time. The very , way of -life which has given American 
citizenship its truest meaning is being subjected to tests that are more 
s'evert than those of any previous period. in our history. We are in the 
process of discovering' that our way of life, though it, is 'the most glorious 
<ver devised by man, is also one iaf great responsibility and obligation. At 
'home our country faces serious economic problems which must be solved 
promptly and effectively if cur free institutions are to survive': In the inter- 
national scene 'America must develop, leadership which is commensurate* 
, wi'thSier power and inteipatiodal position. These two vast undertakings 
must go hand in hand if we are to have world peace and national p^ospqrity 
and w^ell-being. But io the last analysis it is the responsibility of citizenship 
to build^ a successful -democratic society at/l\qme, and to make America a 
leader for international justice and peace. ' We know that \ is upon edu- 
cation that we depend for the development of good citizenship and social 
effectiveness. . ^ 

In the past we in America have often talcen our freedom for granted. 
We have been quick\to assert, our rights and to ask our privileges, but we 
ate often slow to assume our responsibilities, especially in the area of con- 
cern for the welfare of our fellow men. It is no secret that even in the 
international scene our failure to extend the benefits of freedom to millions 
of our citizens is proving a handicap in dealing with other countries. Other 
nations are at a loss to understand hojv a country that protests its democracy 
and freedom-loving qualities should fail so signally to extend the benefits 
of freedom to large proportions of its population. Similarly, it is hard for 
other countries to understand ho^"^ we have want in the midst of plenty; 
and how it can be that with all our resources for prosperity ahd national 
well-being we seem strangely unable to come to grips with our current 
economic problems as, for example, tha!( related to the housing of our peo- 
ple, especially the returned veteran. As American citizens we must rc- 
membei: that our free institutions are r ot God-given rights that we shall 
retain regardless of the way in which v e accept our responsibilities. Our 
free institutions will live only as long \s we make them work, and when 
we fail to make them work to the benefit of our people they will die along 

[13] ' 
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^ther social patterns that* made similar failiires. Clearly, the great 
/'^P'^'iiibility of education for citizenship is to alter th» thinking of boys 
^itls, and men and woinen that they will perform 'their duties of citi- 
so as to make freedom a reality. If freedom works it will not 
in our own country but it will comiiiend itself to people the world 
We in America thus have a double responsibility. We must make 
a xeality for our own people We oust give freedom a chance to 
k dynafliic and creative qualities in order that its benefits may spread 
^ ''Ntiiid a a whole. Education must give us ckizens who can and will 
up to the responsibilities placed ujjonjjfc by free institutions. ' 
Conference is called to clarify our '^^■Jj^Bi'^ citizenship, 
^'^id leave these meetings with a cl^aM|P<i of our task, and a 
8fe*'^t courage and, inspiration for its 5u;jes^S||P>pl«ion. 

/ % 




Opening C0jeTence "Sessiofir-Lejt 
, to fight: ^dter E Myer, Presidm'i 
Olicer, f resident, Civic Uuation 
Service; Speaking, Dean Erneft 0. 
Melby, School of Education, 
York Vmtfsity, Permanent Chair- 
mtti of the Conference, , 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Friday afternoon, May 17, 12:30 to 2:30 p. m. 
Luncheon Meeting 
• Ball Room, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

/ hesiiiftg ^ 

^ EARL G. HARRISON 

Dew, Uw School, Vniversitj of Pennsylvania 
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. GREETINGS 

MNARD SAMUEL' 
Mayor of FMdelpiia 
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IT IS APPROPRIATE THAT Tlie Flfst National Conference on Citizenship 
' jhoold be held in the city of Philadelphia, beause it was 'here our gov- 
<enuneat was established and it was here the Constitution of the United 
States was debated and adopted and given to the worldj/is the original Charter 
of liberties. ' ' ' 

I trust that before the delegates to' the Conference depart for their homes 
diey will visit our Shrine of Liberty and other historic buildings for which 
the city of PhiladelphiJ is famed. Our city was the hub of the wheel of 
stirrmg events attending the Wat for Independence, and it has been in the 
forefront of American municipalities taking appropriate interest in fostering . 
good citizenship. 

The value'bf American citizenship tali^s on added significance in these 
critical times, because we have just'emerged from a devastating war and ate 
entering a new era which all liberr^lo\ing people hope will be peaceful and 
prosperous. New citizens can play a most important part in the readjust- 
ment of the affairs of the world, the outcome of which means so much to all. 

I extend cordial greetings to the delegates attending the Conference. 1 
hope the sessions will be most successful and that the discussions to take place ^ 
will give ifflpcnis to the movement which has for its purpose the recognition, i 
observance, and commemoration of American citizenship 



^ • M GREETINGS 

ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Sufmtenient oj Schools, Hildelphk 



CniZL'NS ef this country can be divided into two groups: those who 
■"consume" citizensliip.b^ always demanding their rights; and those who 
. believe in "dynamic participation" in citizenship by meeting their ob- 
li(;.uions to the countjy. We must strive to be as those people who consiaer 
ihji citizenship is an obligation to give their services to their country; to do 
(j^'thing they can-fot everyone. . ^ 

The highwt type of citizens are those who do not think primarily of 
(iking or giving, They see themselves as part of the whole country and are 
joining with others t(i make this nation a better place in which to live. 



(Mjcrme Icders-Uji to riikt: M S. Mchm, Gtimship Com- 
imc, /\mrm Bar hockm; With £ Myer, President, Cm 
Umlm hocktion; R. /. Colbert, Director, University oj Wimsin, 
Ihirm oj Comunity Development; Detn Ernest 0. Melby, School 
iij Eiticition, York Uriimsity. Pemmnt Chmm oj the Con- 
jcrem, Richard B, Kennm, m Sta§ Member, Citizenship Con- 
mlltce; and jidge .Cd B. Hp, U. S. Depmment oj justice. 
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CHERRINGTON-ROAD MA'TIoR MAN 



A ROAD MAP FOR THE COMMON MAN 

\^ • BEN E CHERRINGTON 
' • Dmtof! Sockl Science hundidait, University of Denver, 
I ml Specid Coumelofdo Department of State on UNESCO 
\ \ ' 

VIEWED in the .perspective of history it would^ppear :hat manlcind 'is 
in the midst of the most far-reaching revoiorion in history: ' From 
historical point of view the two great world wars^ appt^ to be^the 
consequence lather than the cause of this revolution which they hav^ en- 
dowed with such unj^recedented violence. Applid science is the cliief mis- 
chiefmalter. It is science that has madlf the world one. Frantically,' be-'' 
latedly, man is trying to still this revolutloniy Bringing, the world com- 
munity under.the reign ,0/ law anlor^ltfr'^fcyy all men ar^ man- 
dated to study and understand the w6rW, organizations now being created to 
stabilije global society. However, there is a deeper and more impdrtant levtl 
ijpoii which our attention must be fo6ised, We must not only stjidy the in-' 
' stitutions maa-is building— we must stiidy man himself. For in the last 
analysis this revdlution is but rfie dynimic reaction of the human spirit to 
the impart of science. Everywljye, common man is stirring restlessly, power- 
fully. Elementary impulses ate driving him and will continue to drive him 
until they are satisfied. There *ill be no calm or serenity or peace in the 
■world until those jmpulses have attained reasonable quilibrium. .'^f new 
day which all are seeking will come only as these basic' impulses are\ under- 
stood and direaed to constructive ends. I shall mention 'four today. \ 

'The first is the "hunger to belong." Until man feels hiiflself a part of 
Itlie gioup with which his life isjssociated he is ill at ease and unhappy. 
Once lie becomes adjusted to. the^p the feeling of telonging, brings him 
tremendous satisfaction. This senseof "belonging" is the cement that holds 
all societies together. The first task, therefore, confronting society' il to make 
common man aware of the world community iiito which m9dern communi- 
cation and transportation have drawn him. Once he has become cqnscious ■, 
of membership in this wider community the feeling of "belonging" will be ' 
I powerful factor tending to hold the world community togetlier. The 
.basic job, diln, is to mobilize every agency df education to the end that com- 
mon nlan everywhere shall sense his membership in the world society and 
gladly aaept the responsibilities of citizenship therein. 

The second basic impulse is the "hunger to know." It is estimated that 
there are at least one billron adults in the world and of these only one in 
four can be said to be literate. How will it ht possible in the modem in- 

[18] , . 
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tested world to maintain rfie lostmitions of free men when tluec-quaftcrs 
of ihe citizens lad the mean^ i^ommunication? ^.Obviot^sly one of 'the 
most i|angeious enemies of a firee and peaceful world community is ignor- ' 
. ance. iMan possesses the technical devicq; whereby common, man everywhere 
can reaoily communicate 'with his^ fellows but ther$ can be i)o adquate com* 
munication^qifitil illiteracy is abolislu^dv Here again human nature comes 
to our aid. All mch are endowed with instinctive 'Curiosity-<hp desire to 

''^^JS^c light of this taslal|e importance and promise of UNESCO i^dearly 
manifest. For UNESCO projjdes facilities through, wl|ich^«^ the 
world may cooperate to strDce the scales of ignorance frbnTtlfi eyes flmheir 
fellc^ws and in the doing of this task develop an intemational^understatS^ng 
and goodwill which will undefgird the institutions of an ordered world. , 

The third basic inpulse is the "hunger for security." In its primitive 
manifestation this takes 6e form ^of desire fo^lbod/ shelter, clothing, and 
the simpltf amenities of life^But in the* modem day it expresses itself in^far 
more ambitious terp Common man today instinctiVely^senses that tech- 
flology makes it potentially possible for him w have a larger share In the 
; material things jf lift>-More than food and shjdter and clothing he wants, 
schools for his children, and the opportunities for his family that a larger 
income provides. I^Io matter where oflijravels in .the world today he finds » 
the cominon man reachitig out for a larger share of maferial /goods. Roughly 
sf)eaking there are two major systems m the w6rld.bI(Uin| for his allegiancej , 
,each promising to fulfil his hunger for security* ,Onc ^stem may be d^" 
scribcfUs stateism.^the .theor]^ that the total »statc Owning and operating the 
national economy is the surest way of producing maximum wealth "and dis- 
tributing it equitably, the^iither system may be described as a qualified 
system of free enterpriseli, which the major portion of^tht econoipy is 
owned and operated by indlvrduals within the framework of rules laid down 
■ by the state. The supporters of this system believe that it, rather than State- 
ism, ii best. designed to produce maximp wealth M in ^^e long-run p 
insure its equitable distribution. • ■ - ^ ' V: * 

We in America are inclined to bklieve that the hit Attipm system 
operating within rules laid down by a democratically controlled state .wifi 
prove to lie the most productive system, but the con^etitioh of iAe^opi)Osing 
- system has been too brief for bur convictions to be demonstrated <^ith finality. 
But even though time shoulc}^ demonstrate that tbtai stateism. can' produce 
and distribute a greater amount of wealth there is 4 fundamental objfction^ 
to it which appears to most Americans. f . ■ [ 

' To describe that fundamental objection we turn to the fourth basic hu* 
man impulse, namely,1the "hunger for staws." Man is, so constimted; that it 
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' '—I ; : 

■ is constitudonallfiifipossiblc for him to accept a cheap estimate of his own 
significance, Instinctivel/ through the ages man has sought for some more 
worthwhile estimate of. his oyn meaning than "djist to cln« and ashes to < 7 * 
ashes Here it seems to me we have touched' upon man's de^st impulse. • 
Far more important than the hunger to bow or the hunger for security is \ 
this univcrsd hunger to be wm^y. Someone his said that common man/' • ' 
. "wants to be wanted" and it is true. Stateism is a'^spurious answer to this^ 
' longing for dignity and worth and yet it has a subtle appeal as we witnessed' ^ 
in ^ die amazing rise to power of the Nazis. It is not so much the Nazis 
promise to give the people of Germany security as the promise to give 'a ' 
feeling of worth to each individual that the Nazis so quickly welded ;he ^ 
<^ermans into a nation of tremendous power. The common German, es- 
, wcially the German youth; became self-{!bt>fident and proud by merging 
M personality in the group personality of the German race; his own life 
took on vast significance as it becara^ identified with what to him was the 
glorious 'German nation? Obviously this^fonnula for 'attaining wofth and ' ^ 
J, dignity if accepted by the common man tdflay makes inevitable another * 
world war for it is flnly by the dominance of oge state over all odiers that ^ 
this sublimation of self in the worship of nation could ,persist in a rech- ' 
nological civilization without overt. conflict. 

We hold that it is through freedom that man finds the true meaning 
of his existence. Freedom and liberty are not ends in themselves but they . 
are indispensable means whereby 'the common man may achieve a sense of 
^ worthwhile at the same time living in peace ani friendship with his fellow, 
men. Not because they are the basis of our American society but because 
of our deep conviction that^they are eternal verities we hold these tniths to 
^ self-evident: "AH men are created equal and are endowed by their aeatoi 
, with certain inalienable rights, among these life, liberty, ind the pursuit of 
^ happiness." • 

So far, stateism has been unable to set men free in tht sense i(i, which we ^ 
think of freedom. If the price of complete economic security were freedom, 
we would regard it too great a price to pay; we would cling to freedom and ■ 
in the long run we believe all men will do the same thing. For while it. is , 
true that in a crisis man will surrender his liberty for bread, irt the long run 
man will sacrifice bread and life itself to regain his liberty. 

We who are the inheritors of liberty must cherish it and nurture it at all ^ 
costs and by our example demonstrate. to common man everywhere that , 
thro^^i-ffcedom and through freedom alone, can his hunger to belong, to ^ • ' 
know, to be secure, and to count, be fully satisfied. 
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• ; AMERICANS' ALL ' ^ 

THE REVEREND DANIEL A. POLING , 
J Churchmm and Editor 

. 'Xo, mry people here has M } 
» \\i mt to answer freeiom\\ cdL.. J* 

IN JHESE TWO LINES is Vastly more than a poet's fancy. In them is at 
once 'the sttength and weakness of the 'American Republic. We are 
a composite of all races and colors; all blood streams of the earth con- 
* , verge upon and unite in the American river M life. But do they unite? 
.'Difficult it is to find a cause national in its interest, continental in its pro- 
portions, which does not at one and the same time evoke the enthusiastic 
support of certain'racial groups and the qually bitter opposition ^of others. 
Manifestly the'^merican scene differs from that of England, Australia, New 
^aland, the Scandinavian countries, and many other nations where the 
population is indigenous,, or overwhelmingly of one blood. ♦ ^ 
' A distinguished rabbi of Philadelphia said recently that the American 
Jew, though always and forever a Jew, is nevertheless the biological product 
of Arab, Amorite and Hittite, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, Moor and 
Teuton. A very humble mathematician, given a pencil and sheet of paper, 
can prove that if any of his ancestors came from the British Isles he car- 
, ries in his veins the blood of William the Conqueror-Diluted, to be sure, 
thinned to a razor ed§e and thinner, bat. nevertheless! 

The difficulty in all this is that biological blendings represent a slow 
and exhausting process. Centuries are required, and many a culture that 
was once distinct has disappeared before the aging process is completed. 
We are a new nation; proudly we proclaim ourselves the melting pot. But 
in the past two generatiojjs we have grown restless waiting on the mixmre. 
Forty inillion immigrants in less than forty years all but overwhelmed the 
receptacle* Our wisest minds have been troubled and the very genius 
of freedom has been extended. 

■ For our very life's, sake we must give attention and concentrate our best 
thought and most unselfish spirit upon the program that brings us here. 
Then it shall, be that we can in truth add two more lines to those already 
quoted from Denis McCarthys immortal poem: 
L&; everj people here hds sent 
U( m to answer jreeMs cdl; * 
Their life) hlooi is the strong cement, 
That hmUs and hinds the nation's wall. 

■ [21] ' 
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What i5 the attitude that, racial and religious groups should assume to* 
ward each other? Some time since 1 heard the story of a man advanced in 
years who came to his physician for a general "going over " The physician, 
after a careful examination, said, 'You arc a miracle, sir. At eighty-two you 
have the Mood vessck and heartof a man twenty^five years your junior. What 
is the explanation?" And the venerable gendeman^ repjiied, "Sixty years 
ago my wlfe;aild I came to an understanding that is, I think, responsible for 
my good health and hers. We agreed that when I said anything she did not 
like, she would remain silent, and ttjj^ when she said anything I did not 
like, I would go outdoors. Doctor" he continued, "for sixty years I have 
enjoyed an outdoor life." Now this story suggests that the solution of a 
problem Jics in silence or withdrawal and^ there are some who profess to 
believe that goodwill and brotherhoddj that peace and understanding, are ^ 

^ achieve^ througlj such a formula, I do not agree. Neither silence nor 
withdrawal has, an adequate formula for goodwill, and brotherhood must 
have a voice or perish. ^ 

Thejc are two words 1 do not lik^^ne is neutrality and the other 
Is tolerance, When vital issues are mvolvcd, when freedom is in jeopardy, \ 

. when democratic institutions are threatened, and when religion is being 
liquidated, neutrality of thought to those who have convictions is impos- 
sible. 

As to tolerance, I would have .more than that from those I respect and 
love. I would have their friendship, their understanding, their faith. Tol- 
erance sujjgests superiority and condescension. We "tolerate' those whom 
we regard as our inferiors or the less wise; we "tolerate" conditions in life 
about us that for the moment we cannot change. We "tolerate" the existence 
of evils until they become intolerable. God helping us, I shall stri^ to be 
worthy of something better than tolerance from my fellow citi2ens ancf please 
-Go^ I sha^ give more than tolerance to my fellow Americans of other 
faitlis and other racial strains than my own. 

It is in this spirit, without the sacrifice of any dearly held principle and 
"loyal to the royal" each in himself, that we mapontinue and strengthen 
the unity that our sons achieved and that we with our allies demonstrated 
in winning ilie war, There is no unity, no vital and vitalizing unity;lupon 
any other basis. When for the sake of any human relationship, you' sur- 
render that which is to you holy, you find not a friend but a master, there 
is common ground for those of many loyalties and without prejudice to the ' 
particulars pf the several faiths. Jews, Catholics, and Pfotestanrs, the bla(|lt 
and the white, have not only freedom in common but the responsibilitife 
of government in common. Our support of democratic institutions, free 
speech, free schools, a free press, and a free church, should transcend all our 
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differences. If, for any separate cause, if with any selfishness of race or class 
we should withdraw ourselves from these institutions or seek to exploit^them 
against any group among us, then we have betrayed ourselves, for here it 
is that the profound principle holds— 'United we stand, divided we fall." 
W^e have this America wirh all that gathers beneath the protecting folds 
of our flag, not because we are of a particular faith nor because our an- 
cestors sailed from a particular foreign port, but because of the common 
aspiration to be free and the undivided purpose to achieve for ourselves 
and for cur children to the end of time, the more abundant life. 

If I should seek to deprive anothcr.of that which I enjoy, or of the right 
to win a comparable enjoyment, I would compromise my position and 
. weaken the defenses that have made my own rights secure. There are times 
when I become impatient and resentful of what other men are saying, when 
I am tempted to cry them down or cbse the halls to their speech. But then 
1 remember that free speech must be free! Within the Constitution and short 
' of vioIen(¥ or incitement to violence, liberty dare not be chained. However 
profoundly we^may detest the utterance, with profound faith in freedom itself 
we must keep open the media for the release of ideas. 

No more viral emphasis can be brought upon this occasion than the 
' emphasis that tnith alone is eternal, that "crushed to earth it will rise again," 
it survives all persecutions and liquidations, and crowns with immortality 
the thoughts of those who give to it their allegiance. Here is the promise 
and the destiny of America. In this fountain of eternal youth are the ideas 
and ideals that will govern the funire and more and more perfect human 
relations toward that day of man's brotherhood in God's fatherhood. 

We have our homes in common. You are a Catholic or a Jew; I am a 
Protestant. But our parenthood ind all of threat or promise that surrounds 
parenthood constinite a challenge to united thought and action, • There is 
a. great synagogue two blocks ^low my church and a great Catholic church 
two blocks above. But the danger line^for pedestrians is not as clearly de- 
fined. My children may lie crushed beneath the wheels of drunken drivers 
anywhere in that broad street; they must face the open doors of vice and 
the menace of crime at all points of the compass. And unless Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants unite to meet the challenge of seductive evil, we shall 
be as helpless as any army that stands divided and nirning upon itself in the 
presence of a united foe. 

Years ago a great community experienced an epidemic of malignant 
disease that swirled like a miasmatic fog out of the district where Negroes 
lived under appalling sanitary conditions. Children were stricken and died 
in the most proteaed homes. The plague was no respecter of race or creed 
or color. Then it was that the proud community remembered voices of 
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warning that bad been raised by some of its most distidjuished citizens; 
then it was that a veritable tide of emotional purpose rose to sweep and 
cleanse the festering wards. ' The lesson was learned, learned in bitterness 
and wsiling, that in this great America we do not and annot live unto 
ourselves. If your home and mine arc to be reasonably secure, safe from 
disease and protected from the moral prowler, enjoyinj^the privileges of a 
cultured community life, then every other home must be given like se-. 
curity. Our civilization cannot be saved by Jews or by Catholics or by 
Protestants. It can and must be saved by Americans all, and we are that! 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



Cod oj the free, we pleige our hearts ttni lives tj^i to the cme 
of djree mmkinl , . . Gmt us \dth and understanding to cherish 
alt those who ji^ht for freedom as if they were our brothers. . . . 
Gtmt us ihiit courage and foreseeing to begin this task todaij that 
out (hUdten and our chUdrer^s children my be proud of the name 
of mn. . . . Grant us the wisdom and the vision to comprehend 
the greatness of man's spirit, that supers and endures so hugely for 
4 god beyond ins own brief span. , ,-. Yet most oj dl grant us 
brotherhood, nondy for this day but for dl our years— a brother- 
hood, not of words but oj acts and deeds. ...And.., let us march 
; touiird the clean world our hands can make. Amen. 

-mm VINCENT BENfiT 



4 Friday Evening,.May 17, 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 

Dianer Meeting 
The Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 



freiiding 

F. L SCHLAGLE ^ 
hestdent, Mtond Education Association, and ' 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas 
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CITIZENSHIP IN A REPUBLIC 



HENNING W. PRENTIS 
Presidefff, Armstrong Cork Company 

IT IS ABOUT HERITAGE — and the duties of citizenship it involves — that 
I want to speak to you this evening. What steps are we taking to pre- 
serve it? How are we discharging the legacy committed to our care? 
What are we doing to hand it on in sound condition to the generations that 
will follow us — you and I and a hundred million other Americans? Little 
indeed, I fear, so far as fearless personal effort and self-sacrifice are con- 
cerned, for if we are honest with ourselves we must admit that with few 
exceptions, we Americans have taken the ineffable blessings of freedom 
for granted for so long; have so completely washed our hands of public 
affairs; have so Neglected the study of politics, in the broad sense of the 
word, that today we are practically powerless to defend our American heri- 
tage against its traducers. In fact, few of us have even the vaguest knowl- 
edge of the underlying philosophy on which our system of government was 
founded. 

I confess that although I was exposed to the opportunities afforded by a 
university education, I assumed so smugly until about ten years ago that lib* 
erty was mine by inalienable right that I gave little attention to what was 
going on in our State Capital or in Washington. Government, except when 
I had to make out an income tax return, was something remote and apart 
from my personal affairs. There was virtually no place in my life, except 
for voting, that was set aside specifically for the duties of citizenship. In 
that respect I do not believe that I was any different from the average Amer- 
ican. I took goverimient for granted; assumed that private competitive 
business, and civil and religious liberty were here to stay; and that there 
was no need for me to worry my head about any of them. 

A decade ago, however, I had a rude awakening. Since then I have 
realized what I should have recognized many years ago, namely, that no 
system of government — ^particularly a republican form of government — » 
can rise higher than the intelligent interest of its citizens. Meanwhile, as 
I have observed the spread of doctrines that are utterly subversive of the 
fundamental principles on which our government was built; have listened 
to teachers, preachers, writers,, students, and business men espouse theories 
that strike at the very root of the Anglo-American concept of personal free- 
dom, I have wondered, in common with thousands of others, why such thing; 
should be; why we should suddenly find ourselves adrift on a srorm-tossed 
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5W of political and economic uncertainty; puzzled, afraid, apologetic, and 
sometimes ashamed of oui previous adherence to what we thought were 
timc-Wted American pfinci|)les; ready to snatch at alien political panaceas 
ud eager to folbw anj economic will-o'-the-wisp that seems to promise a 
. jhort-oir to prosperity. ,u * 

This republic, after all, was not founded by men who sat in their seats 
• and waited for somebody else to do the job; by men who, were so engrossed 
in their private affairs that they had no time to give to public questions. 
Furdicnnore, the system of constimtionali representative democracy, private 
competitiye business and civil and, religious liberty, which they established, 
is not going to be maintained much longer unless we arouse ourselves from 
our lethargy and meet the rising tide of collcctiyism with intelligence and 
decision. Q # 

We are not altogether to blame for what has happened. Our lack of 
awareness has been due largely to the sort of education we received. And 
here I am not criticizing our schools and colleges, Under our form of gov- 
ernment they necessarily tend to reflect the current temper of the people. 
We have simply had our hearts so set on material success that we have vir- 
nially forced our educational institutions to teach concrete realities instead 
of directing our attention to the basic • principles which underlie and de- 
termine all the facts of human existenie. For the lait two generations we 
have practically abandoned the serious smdy of classical history, from which 
our forefathers gleaned the principles which constioite^the foundation of 
our American heritage. Obviously, a man who lacks knowledge of what 
has happened in past 'ages is simply a creature of the moment, governed by 
opportunistic considerations. We have, moreover, virnially given up the 
study of political philosophy. • 

The principles on which our government was based were summarized 
with exceptional clarity by John Locke. His conclusions directly guided the 
founding fathers of this republic. The Lockian philosophy of government 
simmers down to three simple propositions: First, that all just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the gov^ned; second, that the 
function of government is to make possible the greatest degree of individual 
responsibility an)j|finitiative; and, third, that the state may properly function 
only for the protection of life, property, peace, and freedom. 

Opposed to this, the Anglo- American concept of government, is the collec- 
tivistic philosophy of Rousseau, developed and popularized in its more radical 
form by Marx, Engpls, and Lenin. In America its basic ideas are fostered 
by many estimable persons who do not realize where such philosophy is 
leading us. Such people are those, for example, who advocate a compulsory 
pla&ied economy, but do not wish to go the whole distance on the road to 
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Moscow, Their position is the antithesis of that under which our govern- 
mental and economic system was established. Their philosophy holds that 
it is the responsibility of the state to remove every obstacle that inhibits any 
individual's development and opportunity for living an abundant life. The 
coUective'social will of the people acting" as a mass is sovereign' at all times. 
Hence the individual is the servant of the state-not the state the senant of 
the individual as is the case under the Anglo-American concept of government. 

^ Thus when we get down to the root of our pWtjt-day problems, wc find 

these two philosophies in fiead-on collision with each other. They are 
irreconcilable. One asserts that the individual is sacred in the eyes of a 

' , , Sovereign God; that every human soul is endowed with a divine, God-given 
personality. The other maintains that we are all mere cells in the great body 
politic and that we possess no unique inalienable individual rights whatever. 
That is the Russian concept. It leads logically to authoritarianism, despotism, 
and tyranny. Men who are too weak to govern themselves, who put their 
physical welfare above their intellecnial and spirinial freedom, who are will- 
ing to trade their divine heritage of individual liberty for a mess of ^ed pot- 
tage of illusory economic security-deserve no better fate. 

yntiring devotion to the Anglo-American ideal of personal freedom in- 
spired our forefathers to set up their momentous experiment in republican 
government. But as the decades have passed, our obsession with business 
and personal affairs has dimmed the crusading spirit of liberty, while the 
proponents of the alien and reactionary philosophy of collectivism have be- 
come increasingly vocal and active. Today many otherwise intelligent 
Americans— as I/jiave already said— find themselves so puzzled that they 
even question the soundness of our American heritage. As good citizens, 
1^ it is your function and mine to help restore the faith of our forefathers, to 
kindle anew that pride in the American system which characterized the early 
period of this nation's history. We must fight ideas with ideas. Fxonomic 
facts are. important, but they in themselves will never check the virus of 
collectivism; the only antidote is a crusading revival of faith in our great 
American heritage. 

^ Are we just going to let things drift as they have drifted for many years 

gone by? Or are we going to realize and accept our personal responsib'.lity 
as American citizens? No one of us can do much, but we need to re- 
\ member what Spencer said: 'How infinitesimal is the importance of any- 
I thing I can do, but how infinitely important it is that I should do it" 
I "What can I do?'' you ask. Here is my answer: A decalogue of Ameri* 

can citizenship: 

' I. Smdy and understand the political philosophy underiying the Amer- 

ican system of representative democracy, private competitive busi- 
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m, ifld cM and leligioiu liberty. Discuss tliis philosopliy with 
yotttfellaw citizens. 

2. Tat eveiy govenunental policy against this political philosophy; 
thinking independently and not blindly following herd opinion. 

3. To talcc an active part in poliV^y helping to form policies and 
assisting ,to select and clca the righnnen to office. 

4. Vote yourself and see that others do so. 

5. Scfk ways of rendering-public scnice yourself by serving on com- 
mitieej, governmental commissioas, and, if possible, by holding 
public office. , 

6. Advise a^l counsel regarding pending public questions with your 
elected representatives in city, county, state, and nation. 

/..Support actively those civic and industrial organi2ation$ that are 
fighting for the American system. 

8. Interest yourself in education, public and private, in three ways: 

a. Insist that the curriculum stress mental discipline. 

b. Insist on the study of classical history where one sees time after 
time the recurrence of mass movements similar to those which 
we are now witnessing in this country. 

c. Insist on the study of political philosophy so that the rising gefii 
ciation may understand what the roots of liberty in America are 
and thereby acquire a sense of pride in our institutions. 

9. Interest yourself in the church, since our Anglo-Saxon political 
philosophy is founded on the religious concept of the sacredness of 
the individual in the eyes of a Sovereign God. 

10. Practice what you preach by demonstrating, through ethical conduct 
of your personal affairs, yoilr own feith in constirational represen- 
tative democracy, private competitive business, and civil and r^ 
ligious liberty. 

Justice Brandeis pointed out that our American political system "demands 
oootiflual saaificc by the individual and more exigent obedience to the 
moral law dian any other form of goveimnent." So the final requirement 
today for good citiaiBhip is self-sacrificing patrrotism, die redediation of 
every one of us to the ideals of the American republic. 

r 
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OUR CITIZENS MAKE OUR DESTINY 

^ ELLIS ARNALL 

Govemor,S(ate of Georgia 

THERE IS but one hope^for a peaceful world, and that lies in the creation 
of a free world; and so, within our own nation we must meet the 
challenge to individual freedom. All freedom is inseverable from 
all other freedom and aU rests upon the libenies of the^ individual. The 
r collective freedom of mankind is theyium of all men's individual liberty. 

The rights of men are inalienable only in a metaphysical sense. They 
may be surrendered as casually as Isaac's older son yielded his birthright for 
a mess of pottage: They may be taken from men by force, if aU other men 
do not realize that the dimiiiishing of any man's freedom involves a sac- 
rifce of his own rights. . 

Let us consider that fundamental right, which in a democracy is the foun- 
dation stone of all the civil liberties of .our people: the right to vote. 

I am a little proud of my native Georgia because it is the first state of our 
country to extend the franchise to younger voters, to the "teen-age group." 
, In my state, and soon I believe in other of our states, the citizens of eighteen 
can exercise the right of franchise. In Georgia, we believe that the boy to 
whom a Hellcat could be ihtnisted in combat and die girl able to work in a 
war industry should vote. The experience that they gain in this exercise of 
■citizenship is valuable to them; and participation in elections is valuable to 
aU our p^ple, because America needs the warm generosity and the burning 
patriotism of youth; yes, and it needs too-and I use a phrase that the critics 
t of young people as citizens enjoy employing sarcastically-"the dewy-eyed 
innocence and starry-eyed idealism of youth." When the day comes that 
America can find no useful employment for innocence and idealism, then the 
motto on the Liberty Mr-procldm liberty throughout dl the kd-M 
be meaningless and void. 

My state recendy has abrogated the century-old poU tax as a prerquisite 
to voting, thereby enfranchising a million Georgians in addition to the half- 
million youths to whom we have given the'tallot. The poU tax is evil, in 
part, because it deprives a citizen of a basic right to share in his govermnent 
That is evil; it is a moral wrong. But die evH done to society is incalculable. 
Our democratic processes rest upon two diings; first, the participation of all 
die voices of America in die reaching of decisions; if one voice is stilled, if 
one man is denied the right to express his choice on a candidate or oa a polig, 
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all of usjiavc lost some portion of our dignity and our rights as citizens; sec* 
ond, democracy rests oq!the acqiliejccncc of all the citizens in the decision 
reached by the majority; an^ there can be no acquiescence of those who are 
denied the right to take part in an election* 

I believe that if the polkax issue is submitted in any state solely on these 
moral grounds, as wc silbmi)ttcd it in Georgia, the people will decide to wipe 
it oS their statute boob. 

The rights and privilege jof American citizenship entail enormous 
responsibilities in the world today. America s ability to help preserve world 
peace rests upon three factors. First, it is able to get its own house in order, to 
remedy injustices, social, political, and economic, here in our own land. Sec- 
ond, for America to reject for itsqlf and to oppose elsewhere all forms of im- 
■ perialism and colonialism. Third, to cooperate with all free men in all free 
nations in seeking world harmony and world peace and world freedom; for 
harmony and peace and freedom afe inseverable; there can be no peace in a 
world in which some men are shackled to their slaves. 

The people who have conie to America from all over the earth came here 
filled with the desire to build a new,nation where, under God there should 
be freedom and eqdity and brotherhood. They crossed great seas. They 
conquered the wilderness and the deserts and the mountains. They went 
/ forth to light for this freedom that theyhad found, and their gbves are on 
every continent! Todayourcountry is a.nation of 150 million people. But 
our country does not beloivg tO'those 150 million, in fee simple. It is not 
theirs alone. America belongs to its past. It belongs to Roger Williams 
fleeing through the snows of New England, seeking freedom to worship God; 
it betongs to Jefferson, lavishing his affection on the beautiful buildings of 
Charlottesville. It belongs to the men of Gonzales who refused to stir from 
the Alamo, and it belongs to all the Huck TFinns and Tom Sawyers that 
tumbled in the grass by the banks of the Nfiaissippi, It belongs to Dr. 
Charles Herty, spending a lifetime to find new uses for the Southern pines, 
and to Abraham Marah, plodding through the backwoods of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia from, this very city with a dangerous;pamphIet called Common 
Sense in his peddler's pack. It belongs to George Norris, dreaming in Ne- 
braska of a way to rebuild the ruined hillsides of Tennessee, and to Andrew 
Jackson, buttoning about him' his worn greatcoat and putting a flower on 
Rachel's grave and .setting out from the Hermitage ki Washington and for 
one last, great fight and it the best of all. It belongs to Horace Greeley, toss- 
ing his old white hat into the race for president, and to Carl Schurz, fighting to 
save the natural resources of the people, and to Clara Barton, demanding more 
bandages and more hot water after Gettysbilrg. 



' It belongs not to us today alone, but to the 500 million who marched be- 
fore us and beat through the wilderness the highway to liberty, And it be- 
' longs to the millions upon millions, ihultiplied into infinity, who shall be 
our successors and our heirs, for whose ownership of America we are but " 
trustees, to those who shall occupy this good' earth when we are gone to mix 
uith it. 

And yet it is Our country today. Our actions can determine , not merely 
the validity of the future but the value of the past. There is a curious truth 
y about the operation of Time, that what w^ do today affects not only what shall 
be done tomorrow but what was done yesterday. By foolish choices, by in- 
tolerance and greed and bickering we can make unavailing the sacrifices of 
those who went before us. We can bleach out the colors from history and leave 
only the drab grayness beyond. We can render meaningless the prophetic 
inscription on the Liberty Bell We can rob of truth Jefferson's valiant Ian- % 
guage that all men ''are created qual and endowed by our Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights." We can render useless the blood shed at Trenton 
and Kings Mountain, in the harbor of Tripoli, and on the beachhead at Anzio. 
We can so despoil the past that it will no longer challenge the future to pride 
and emulation. 

It is a great responsibility to be an American in these days. It is a great 
challenge to work and to seek in order that liberty, beginning at home, is 
guaranteed everywhere in the entire world. 
, 1 have always liked the second verse of our National Anthem. 

It has always seemed to me that this second stanza of Francis Scott Key's 
was great poetry because it is the autobiography of a man's heart in a moment 
of agony and indecision. I like to visualize that scene. 

Through the night, pacing the deck of an alien and hostile ship, he had 
seen the flash of thelanswering cannonade from the little fortress. Through 
the night, he had heard the hideous hiss and seen the red glare of rhe rockets; 
the newest and most terrible weapon of warfare yet unleashed, the almost in- 
vincible bomb with its annihilating explosive power, had rocked earth and 
sea." Then the inferno had been stilled. No shells shrieked from the ships; 
no answering flashes came from the shore; and the dawn crept bleakly over 
the Chesapeake, and through its grayness his eyes could not penetrate. 
On the shore dimly seen, M the mists of the deep 
Where the fo^s hatt^hty host in dred silence reposes; - 
Whit is that which the breeze, o^er the towering steep, 
Af it fitfullj blows, hdj mceis. hd\ discloses? 

Only the shore, and the grim outline of the fort, and a sudden glimpse of 
a flagstaff and a banner; and the little breeze that accompanied the grayness 
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of <iawn>ntaN him by refusing to billow. tj|e Hag. Then \m eyes must 
have falln to the liver below, and seen-mirSjed there what his heart de- 
manded. 

• Now it catche,^ the ^Im (fj the mlffm^i first hem, 
In full glory reflccfed now shm on the strem: 
lis the Star S[i(WgledBmer... 

A$ a chili I never failed to feel relieved whert Key had (lisco\efed that 
the flag was still there; we- wanted it to be ther^''so much that it just had 
to be there. ^ . 

It must always bt there; as a symbol of liberty^ and as ? reminder to all 
of us that no^lile in all thf world can some men be free until everywhere 
all men arc frce^ We citizens can make our destiny! 
% 




ii^^^^^-mP (onslmtlj rmewd out oj new sources is apt to 
hm the nmmnes\ ml prejudice of a familj; whereas, Awcrlu 
miii hm mifOfiicionsnesSf that on dl sides it touches elbows , 
to&hes hein^:,witk dl the natiom. of mankind. 

''^ -WOODRQW WILSON 

Timtfseimth President of the Vmtei SMi 
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• LABOR, EDUCATION, AND CITIZENSHIP 

JAMES H. WISHArT 
Director of Remch, Unitd AntomohtU Wotkm, Con^ms 
' 0/ Industfid Orgm^atmf Defroit, Michi^lin 

MORE than one hundred years ago organized workers in this nation 
were fighting for an educational system which could be open to all 
the people. With that immoderation so frequently attributed to 
their kiad, labor leaders of the 1820's and 1830's insisted on the rash de- 
mand that anyone's child be allowed to learn'readifig and writing. 

Today^ labor is asking that" the enormous educational system this nation 
has developed be used for telling the truth. Recognizing that education for 
citizenship may use a wide variety of techniques to meet a wide variety of 
situations and problems, we insist that there cannot, be under any circum-^' 
srahccs, training for good citizenship which 'dftcs not base itself on the reality 
of American history and the reality of present day American society. 

I am under no illusion that telling the truth is always an easy thing for 
the educator. From personal experience in educational institutions, I can 
testify that it is much easier to venerate truth as a Platonic idea than to apply 
it in the multiplicity of the real world. 

Telling the truth too often requires a substantial amount of courage. 
There are such things as boards of trustees, which exercise home influence 
over both the policies of educational institutions and the economic security 
-of educators. It is not unfair/o say that such governing bodies are more rep- 
resentative of the groups which own American industry than of educators or 
of the community at large. 

Left tk right: James H. Wisharti Dmtor of Remch, United Auto- ■ 
mobile Workets, CIO; Col. Alfred C Olivet, Xhaplm of Batml' 
Representative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; and Burritt C Bar- 
finponjmigration and Naturaliution Serm, U, S. Department oj 
Justice. 
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The long bitter history of oppression suffered by Negro and other 
minority groups within this nation is not easily told in many places. The 
existence of an eighteen billion dollar a year profit potential for American 
industry is hard to report in defiance of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers' economic dogma that not one cent can be added to wages without 
:i compensatory increase in prices. Not even in the Suma of St. Thomas 
Aquinas can there 'be final refuge from the need of courage for telling the truth. 

Of course, something more than courage is required for true education. 
There must be the ability ro see the facts and to see them in the perspective 
of their total relationship. Certain isolated facts^ together with assorted non- 
facts regarding, the labor movement are frquently reported by columnists 
in many newspapers. These incidents and odd bits of scandal concerning 
the democratic movement of fourteen million American workers may not be 
always and totally untrue in the most literal sense of the term. By total im- 
plication, however, they are spectacularly distant from reality. 

The report of one corrupt labor Jeader may be used to indicate tens of 
thousands of men who are fighting with sometimes fanatical honesty to win 
a somewhat better share of the good things of life for millions of the na- 
tions under-privileged. The action of one group of workers who were guilty 
of unwise action under extreme provocation has been used to brand as traitors 
the men and women who turned out weapons of war at a rate of one hundred 
billion dollars a year. 

This totality of outlook required for truthful education includes the 
historic perspective as well, Recently some industrialists and politicians 
have demanded that this country consider itself not a democracy but a "re- 
public" To support this repudiation of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, these gentlemen cite passages from certain of the 
nation's founding fathers. 

No one could deny that some eaily American political thinkers were less 
than enthusiastic for popular democracy. The course of early American his- 
tory is a series of struggles between their aristocratic concept of government 
and the democratic principles of Jefferson, Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. 
The demand now that we repudiate the democratic progress of more than 
one hundred years of American history is a direct challenge to the whole con- 
cept of popular education. It is the program for national and international 
reaction which would seek to reproduce in this country social and educational 
systems' which we fought to destroy in the axis nations. 

The survival of American democracy demands education which bases it- 
self upon the truth. Education with courage and insight to reach toward 
that goal can well serve to guarantee the funire progress of all our citizens. 
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•EDUCATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
. OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

^SUSAN COBBS 
. Dm, Swathme Colle^ei Swarthmore, Fenmjlmk 

IT SEEMS TO MB onc of the mifacles of history that out of the adverse cir- 
cumstances, out of the experiences of a long and destructive war, a group 
of men, many of them very young, should have written a constitution 
responsible in large measure for the position of this countfy now. As Charles 
Beard says of them: *'It is not merely patriotic pride that compels one to 
assert that never in the history of assemblies has there been a convention 
. of men richer in political experience and in practical knowledge, or endowed 
with a profoutKlcr insight into the spring of human action and the intimate 
essence of government. It is indeed an astounding fact that at one time so 
many men skilled in statecraft could be found on the very frontiers of civili- 
zation among a population numbering only about four milljon whites. It is , 
no less a cause for admiration that their instrument of government should 
have survived the trials and crises of a century that saw the wreck of more 
than a score of paper constitutions/' 

It is our success that has inspired so many peoples in all sections of the 
world to believe that they can succeed too. It is our success, I am afraid, 
that has led many of us in this country to become careless and slothful citi- 
lens, to assume, that since we have made great progress in the past, it is a 
law that we shall prosper and succeed. There is np law of progress, there ^ 
is always the possibility of progress- The framework for a democratic life 
does not insure such a life. It takes democratic citizens to do that, 

1 have thought often of Tom Paine's words written in those dark days: 
"These are the times that try men's souls ... . Yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is deamess only that gives 
everything 'its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as freedom 
should not be highly rated."* 

The citizens of that day vere trl^ by their times and not found want- 
ing. Certainly we are faced with problems as great, and witli^'opportunities 
as challenging as those men were. Our country will succeed in its unen- 
viable but undeniable position of leadership only If its citizens are thought- 
ful about the problems that face it, firm in their convictions, and courageous 

ERigq . [38] 
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in their actions. That we should be such citizens, I take it, is the concern 
of this group. 

Certainly onc factor that arouses a sense of civic responsibility is as present 
today as it was in 1787— a situation that demands the best of us. Our com- 
plex problems at home are matched by the complex problems of our relation- 
ships with other .countries. So the outward stimulation that increases the 
recognition of responsibilities is present. We must see that we respond to 
this situation and are prepared to meet it. 

Of course the obvious preparation Is through education. In the schools 
and colleges our students must learn more than a useful accumulation of fac- 
tual material. They must learn a respect for face, how to ferret it out, 
how to use it. They must also learn that they have a ditect and immediate 
responsibility to society, a responsibility that must always be translated into 
action. There are wise ways to foster this both in schools and in colleges. 
One of the most important steps is to afford to students a way to participate 
in civic affairs. 

Organizations such as the various types of student assemblies, the wide- 
spread International Relations Clubs, the college groups forhicd udder the 
sponsorship of such organizations as the League of Women Voters afford 
both an incentive for the study and discussion of various political issues and 
problems and an opportunity to participate in thea There are such ex- 
perience builders as the model congress held in Harrisburg where college 
students are the legislators, the model assemblies set up by the American 
Association for the United Nations, the annual conferences for colleges 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace There are 
opportunities too for direct participation in civic affairs. Students can 
express their opinions in polls of public opinion, they can communicate with 
Congress on issues in which they are concerned, they can do yeoman service 
for such organizations as the League of Women Voters, they can serve as 
watchers at the polls if they are ol(i enough to vote, they can take part in the 
^ activities of the Foreign Policy Association. In other ways they have the 
^ opportunities to form and inform the public opinion of their own group, 
by debates on public issues, by panel discussions over college networks. All 
these things and many others make it possible for students to leave their 
instinitiotts intellectually trained and consciously-concerned in the affairs of 
their community, in the public issues of their nation, in the problems of the 
United Nations, 

There arc, I think, two attitudes that we who are already active citizens 
need to examine to make the participation and concern of this oncoming 
stream of new citizens continue into public life. The first is one that Mayor 
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La-Guardia icferrd to wl\8n he said that he was going to spend the time of 
his retiiement from public life rehabilitating the word politiciaa We have 
certainly allowed that word to lose its inherently noble meaning. Aristotle 
teUs u$ that man is by nature a political animal, one who reaches his highest 
value living and acting in a social group. A politician, one who accepts 
responsibility in the affairs common to man. Certainly fifth cenmry Athens 
illustrated what that can mean. Then and there every citizen was an active, 
vital part of the state. The results^f that activity were a flowering in art 
and literanire and political philosophy such as tlie world has not seen since, 
The man who abstained from his share in the activity was stigmatized as one 
primarily busied in his personal affairs. 'The Greek word for such a person 
is idiotes. The derived English word is idiot. If we can approximate that 
feeling of the Greeks that all men should be politicians, active agents in the 
state's concern, that he who fails in this fails in life, there will be a greater 
hope that all of us together can work out a salvation. 

The other^ttitude that needs correcting, and both these things are obvious 
ro us all, is that widespread belief that there is nothing we can do about 
government, that the "politicians" will go their way regardless. This is 
rationalization that comes froDJ inertia on our part. No political machine 
can exist where the citizens are' concerned in govemmen^no public issue is 
decided without the citizens if they move to make their opinion bown. 
Too. often the decision goes by default. 

, • Vigilance is the price of liberty." A vigilant citizen is one who ponders 
and performs. Both actions are necessary and they are necessary for .all of us. 
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TOM CLARK 
Attorney Generd of the United States 

I AM iilld with glowing pride that the Department of Justice, and partic- 
ularly the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department, is 
officially charged with the responsibility of keynoting this observance and 
extending the welcome of the government of the United States of America 
to our new citizens everywhere in this broad land. 

By new citizens, I include those assuming the obligation and receiving 
the rights of citizenship by natiitalization, as well as those native-born citi- 
zens who have reached the age of suffrage. 
) For many years. In fact since the first granting of American citizenship 
I by naturalization, communities and organizations have given public recog- 
nition to our new citizens as they assumed the full tights and the duties of 
their citizenship. 

But it is fitting, too, that we set aside this day to those who, by reach- 
ing majority in age, came into the full realization of citizenship. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt first proclaimed the third Sunday in May as "I 
AM AN AMERICAN DAY." That was In 1940. 

This year, on its sixth anniversary, more than twelve hundred communi- 
ties throughout the nation will participate in ceremonies honoring two 
million young people who have come of voting age in the past year, and 
two bundled thousand persons who have been naturalized. 

I welcome each of them in the name of the President of the United' 
States, and I know each of you joins me as we commemorate the beginning 
of their Journey as full-fledged citizens of the United States of America. 

To us in the government, it seems that it is upon these new and con- 
tinually maturing citizens that an increasing responsibility devolves in the ' 
affairs of our nation. 

^ Oftentimes, I believe that the designation "American" actually is not 
limited to the citizens of the United States. 

It cannot help but have a western hemispheric connotation because 
there are many other nations other than this Republic in the western hemis- 
phere which we peacefully and gladly inhabit, 

South Americans and North Americans are all Americans, and I am glad 
to say join with us on most occasipns in furthering the principles of Amer- 
icanism, , * 
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. Ooasionallf, some of our brethicn, impcEed by personal or political 
idbofis, depart from the strict letter of the morality of ^veinment set down' 
almost uoivetsally on diis iide of world. 

Some of us here io the United States are not wholly cognizant of our full 
duties as responsible citizens and somy, when the pressure of war or emergency 
has passed, revert to purely parochial and selfish motives in exercising their 
rights of frai^isc and their responsibilities under the Constimtion. 

To the new citizens of today I can s'ay but little that has not akeady 
been said many times over about the glories and the duties of a citizen of the 
United States. 

From the earliest days of the Republic our national leaders have invar- 
iably returned to diiS' theme upon public and private occasions, by voice 
and in th^ writings, that fieedom impels moral decency and dignity, and 
obedience and respect, as well as suppon for the laws which we create. 

Ours is no lexicon by deaee or by royal rescript. 

Ours arc the plain rules of good sportsmanship in' life and in our duties 
to others. 

Our laws are^not handed down— they are built up from the desire of a 
free people for oiderly mtercourse and sound government. 

Many, many volumes have been written and many, many hours have 
been devoted to abstract thought on theories of citizenship and law. 

Our eountty's beginning was a ringing challenge to the sort of cynicism 
which has cxisid from the beginning of recorded history-a cynicism which 
always sets forth that the people, composed of average men and women, can- 
not govern thefflselves. 

The same cynicisA is alive and vicious today. 

It does not matter, ipparendy, what we have recorded and written as the 
true history of our Republic because the cynics still say, like Lord Macaulay, 
that democracies ate ^rt-lived. 

Hie glories dllm Revolution; the first Constirational Convention; the 
emblazoned documents of freedom; the wars against serfdom in the early 
nineteenth century; our internal struggle during the great war between the 
states; Ae lejeoion of Spanish imperialism in this hemisphere in 1898 and 
in our century, the monumental first and second World Wars, would be dis- 
counted by these cynics unless we make certain that their lessons are well 
learned. 

' It does not matter to them that in all these struggles we continually purged 
ourselves of the efcments of dioss and disaster and forged ahead upon our 
chosen path. 

It does not matter lo those who are critical of our form of government 
today. 
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Of all the nations of the world, proud as they are of their cultures and 
traditions, proud as they are of their pasts, and confident as they are of their 
destinies, this nation of juis jJone stands a creditor of all others in tangible 
assets and moral leadership. 

To our new citizens who must be so proud this day and hour, I say that 
you can confuse the cynics who believe and practice in some other lands that 
the people cannot govern thfraselves. 

Let the nation to which we must repair as a borrower be aitical of our 
cultures, our citizenship, and our progress. 

Let the nation from whom we must obtain lend-lease have the right to 
criticize us, 

Let any nation whose ideology permits of more opportunity and greater 
human dignity than ours, flout our institutions, but until such a nation appears, 
let us not countenance disrespect from misguided ideologists, either at home 
or abroad, 

Our record is clear and concise for the whole world to see. 

We, it is true, inherited a land vast in natural resources, but it was the 
courage and the labor of the people rfiat expbred them and made them us^ 
ful for all to enjoy. /j 

The time has arrived for us to be honest with ounely^ Wlfp be most 
firm, and to maintain our government and our institutlohs^'^llome com- 
bination of men proves us out of date, t ' V-v •. 

That day, as we bow, will never come as long as we look the truth in 
the eye, and, by our actions, compel dw (luth from those who would mislead ' 
and delude. 

The American citizen today, and the new citizen, sees opening before him 
on the high road of life a new world responsibility incumbent upon all of us. 

And in view of this responsibility,>e shall and must have in America 
a distinct change in some of our ideas. 

The United States, as we can all see, is the world leader among nations. 

Other nations came to us during the war for our military and moral 
support. , ' 

We maintained the arsenal of democracy. 

Since the war, they have come to lis for money to rehabilitate the world's 
commerce, and they are looking to us in dw strucmre of the United Nations 
fot leadership to point the way for a better world. 

Inasmuch as we have come of age in world affairs, we must put away 
childish things. a 

We have some habits which are too expensive and too juvenile for vasr, 
rich, and powerful America. 
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We stand before the woild as examples of what a free society can do for 
the iodividual aod for a nation, ' 

We, not the other nations, produced the technologists who Inaujjirated 
-the atomic age. . 

Things we do here in our daily life, the decisions we make, the inventions - 
which we develop, and the social advances that we contrive, , are watdhed by ' 
keen eyes all over the earth. 

• Therefore, we must rid ourselves of such things as organized bigotry- 
and I mean specifically such an excrescence as the Ku Kip Klan, which re- 
cently had the temerity to burn the fiery crosses of hatred in Georgia and ; 
California, and perhaps other places. 

Each time these misled and altogether un-American -groups meet, they, 
are contradicting, by their very abuse of the righfof free spiech and free. . 
assembly, the principles which the United States must maintain before the 
world. ' > 

. How great must be the contempt of the European, thii Asiatic, the Africail, , 
or the South American, for the people which advertises its benignancy abroad 
ind permit this hypocrisy at home. , 

• How contemptible it is for aposdes of hate to blacken* the escutcheon of ' 
a nation which recently won two wars by its ingenuity, , its valor, ,and the 
blood of its sons. ' , , V *. 

In my apacity as Attorney General of the United States, I wish- to state ; 
here and now that all the federal laws at jny command and all that Coingress 
deems fit to give mc in the future, will be enforced' to the very limit in stamp- 
ing out any organization or group which aims at extermination of our price^ 
less civil liberties. \ ' ^ 

No quarter will ])e givey! . ' • , " 

The new citizen k the United States partakes in commofijwith the jdeal^ 
ism^and the hope of all youth, and to that new citizen I commend i Aoctm 
which swerves not in the performance of the dutiw of citizenship, no matter ^ 
what the inconvenience or cost. ► , V. 

It is only by entertaining this resolution year after yeat that 'we . ma/ 
maintain our vigilance and our wealth of advamagw^ 

To all citizens I say, as earnestly as I can, that the stress of war has given 
us a habit in this country of tagging people with names. _ / 

You have heard the way these appellations axe used* ^ 

One man calls another a Fascist, and another man calls still another, a ^ 
Communist. / 

Vicarious name-calling of this sort ,18 against the best interests of our. 
country, It is not American. ' • 

Every opponent of Communism is not a Fajiist or Nazi, you, may be sure. 
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We cannot impute un-American activity to groups which are merely 
liberal 

But we must be vigilant that un-American thinkers do not gain contiol 
of organizations which are liberal and use them as a cloak to cover up their 
real designs. 

Objection to Communism or Fascism or to any other "ism" should be an 
intelligent objection based upon facts and never upon name-calling. 

Here is where education can bring mooted questions and cloaked d^ 
signs into open daylight. 

Here, again, we can be aided by an active citizenship-educational program, 
which teaches the glories of American citizenship, and when these glories are 
properly taught, no thinking American will dream of adopting remote politi- 
cal ideologies.. 

A program of education and full factual presentation to the public is 
needed to end a great part of the conbion caused by indisaiminate name- 
calling. 

To keep good citizenship vigorous, we are called upon to be prepared 
and remain alert to the menace of malicious subversion. 

One of the things which we must do to protect democracy in the Ameri- 
can sense of die word, is to prepare to defend ourselves. 

^floth of the recent world wan found us quite a distance behind the other 
nations in preparation for war. 

, Fortunately, the wars started in distant pl& aqjt we were able to arm 
ourselves, to take an active part in them, and to win them. ■ 

_ Some day, we may not be able to do that and while we are working and 
striving for universal and eternal peace, we must always remember that we 
live in a world of men,ind some men are greedy, and some men are ain- 
1 bitious. 

Conquerors have risen in the past and may rise agaiil in the future. 
, We have too much of a treasure here within our bordcts-too mteh 
wealth-too many of the good thbgs of life and too much freedom, to risk 
a war wherein we may have no warning and which may not start upon dis- 

, tant shores, but will be heralded by a lethal and instantaneous attack upon 

■ us at home. 

It is impossible to legislate preparedness and adequate military defenses 
' without the support of the people-and the new citizens in America are a 
part of the people and can make themselves heard. 

If the liberties of ours and if this franchisj of ours to take pan in the 
affairs of the greatest nation on earth is worth anything, it is worth the price 
of preparedness. 
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Some daf) we may realize that it is the cheapest and the best way to 
preserve this way of life. 

I have sicetthed briefly my thoughts upoa our responsibility to the coun- 
' try and to each' other on the subject of an internal good example of our de- 
meanor before the eyes of the world and about protecting what we have from 
external aggression. 

1 wish to add one more pica, if I may, and that is for the new citizens to . 
.take ] more complete part in the affairs of our communities. 

I believe that young people, and especially young women, ^ould seek pub- 
lie office without being sought out. | 

Do not hang back, because you may be the very one in ilater years to do 
great things for Ameria y j' v 

Attend, if you can, the meetings of the governing bodies of your com- 
munities. . !(■ 

Visit your city councils and your school boards when thjy ire in session. 

Go to your state legislatures or take part in the ^elilfei|ons .at town 
meetings. ? ? 

Do not be overcome with too much shyness— especia|y the women— 
in placing yourselves in candidacy for offides in your community. 

The more of you who do that,' the better will be the ielections of the 
people, and the better government you will have very soon. 

I am strongly in favor 6f the entrance of young women in politics be- 
cause I believe that women influence far more people than is realized. 

A woman In the home teaching her children the ways ^of Americanism 
and good citizenship certainly is far better off if at one time she served her 
community in no matter what minor capacity. 

Eternal vigilance for Ae principles of American ci^pAip is intensified 
by this activity. '0 ) 

The communities are the bkxJcs which make up|hi great pyramid of 
dlje nation. , ' i ' ' 

I hope that all of you in range of my voice reali| the,heartfelt wish I 
offer to you that your days of citizenship will always |e bright and that the 
America you so dearly love will be brighter for your voice in|her affairs. 



Uey thd:im give up emtid Ihtt) to obtain i little tmpomj 
s^etj iesme neither liierty nor safety. t. 

-BENJAMIN F|IANKLIN ■ 
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ris well that we should re-examine today the essential meaning of citizen- 
ship under our system of government. Our nation is facing many grave 
issues, both international and domestic. The future safe-guarding and ex- 
pansion of the rights, freedoms, and dignity of citizenship in this country 
. are at stake in many of these issues. We will find the proper solutions only 
if the great majority of us are as keenly aware of the obligations and duties 
of citizenship as we are of our rights and freedoms. 

I believe it is fundamental in our system that unless most of us do fulfil 
our duties and obligations, our rights and freedoms as citizens will not long 
survive our failure. Unfortunately, far too many of the most vociferous 
groups in out society appear today to be thinking only of the rights and privil- 
eges of citizenship in this country and to have forgotten entirely the obliga- 
tions and duties that go with those same rights and freedoms. 

■ We speak of our gbvermnent as a democracy. .That is not an accurate 
statement. Our govemnjcnt is a representative republic We do not have 
a pure democracy, where ^e people decide issues direcdy and the majority 
decision is final and absolute. Ours is a representative democracy, wherein 
the people govern tbugh elected representatives. Out government is also a 
constinitional democracy. Neither Congress, the Executive, nor the Courts 
have absolute power in their respective jurisdictions. They are limited 
K) the powers specifically granted to them in the Constitution, and even in 
the exercise of those powers may not encroach on the rights and freedoms of 
individuals guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. The framers of out Constitu- 
tion were convinced, I beH*e rightly so, that too great concentrations of 
political power are dangetoul to freedom, and that a bare majority can be as 
tyramiical as an absolute monarchy. We have seen some instances in Europe 
where a bare majority has established an effective tyramiy. The statesmen 
who flamed our_Constitution wrote into it only limited powers, and protected 
individual rights even against those powers of govermnent. Then they 
provided that the Constitution could not be amended except by vote of two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress and ratification by three-fourths of the 
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jatcs. They were taking no chances on the liquidation of individual free- 
<loffls by a bare majority. 

I believe two things are essential if our system is to meet effectively the 
great challenge it faces today. One is that our people know the facts and 
bear both sides of every issue. The second is political leadership that is 
williiig to really give leadership, based on fundamental principle, rather than 
followiog whatever appears to be the majority opinion of the moment. Un* 
fortwttttly, we are ddkient in both today. Too many individuals are hearing 
only that side of any issue which the particular pressure group with which 
they are affiliated wants to present to them and they make no real effort to 
hear the other side. And far too many politicians in positions of leadership, 
who know the facts and could help us make the right decisions on issues, are 
instead following the path of expediency and exploiting rather than helping 
to dispel ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice. 

If wc are to make our system work, every citizen must practice what Vol- 
taiit preached when he said, "I disagree with everything you say but I will 
defend with my life your right to say it/' It is all too apparent from recent 
events that some Americans have forgotten this fundamental precq)t of 
democracy. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was a great philosopher, as well as a statesman, 
i) reported to have said once: 'That government is best which governs 
leastV 'I don't believe that Thomas Jefferson was advocating no govern^ 
' mept at alL That would be anarchy. He was far too intelligent and had 
' thought too much about government to make that error. What he meant 
laws and rules for the conduct of individuals laid down 
. by. gov«Miciit inevitably tend to curb our freedoms, It is very often ncc- 
essarj^ f6r government to step in and make rules which curtail the free- 
doms of powerful individuals, in order to keep such individuals from using 
their power to curtail the freedoms of all of us. 

I think the point Jefferson was making is that for the democratic sys- 
tem to succeed and avoid becoming bogged down in government rules and 
ltd tape, every citizen should in the first analysis be more concerned in 
guarding the rights and freedoms of all other citizens than he is in exercising 
his own rights and freedoms. That may sound like a paradox, but let's 
discuss it a little. 

Freedom, under our system, is not license to do absolutely as one pleases, 
but freedom under law which applies equally to all citizens. And even 
these freedoms enjoyed under law must be exercised with some restraint 
and with a due regard for the rights and freedoms of all others or we run 
into serious trouble. 

Those of ys who own property, for instance, have the right under the 
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Constitution and our laws to use that property as we please subject to the 
right of jhe government to take it over in time of need and for special 
purposes. However, it is essential that we exercise that right with due 
regard to the rights of others or we soon get into trouble. A little over 
half a century ago, some owners of large aggregations of capital and large 
segments of our industry began to use that property and. the power it gave 
them to create for themselves monopolies on certain goods and services which 
were essential to the nation's whole economy and to the pubjjc welfare. 
As a result the government had to step in and through a whole series of 
anti-trust laws restrain the free use of property to an extent sufficient to 
guard against this aeation of monopolies. Unquestionably, the anti-trust 
laws have worked some hardship on business and have curtailed somewhat 
the freedom of enterprise and initiative. That curtailment became neces- 
sary because a few Individuals insisted on interpreting their right to use 
their property as they pleased as a license to disregard completely the rights 
and freedoms of all other citizens. 

The freedom of the press had to be restrained by laws against libel 
and slander because a century ago some publications insisted on Interpreting 
that amendment to the Constitution as granting them a license' to tell any 
kind of lies and malicious slander about any Individual. There are dangers 
in such limits, and there have been some instances where the libel and 
slander laws have been abused, but they became necessary to protect the 
freedoms and rights of all individuals, 

Apy individual or group which denies any restraint on his or Its righ 
and freed9ms sooner or later runs into trouble and the government has 
to step in'and apply restraints. have an example of this today in the 
leadership of some great labor unions. The right of unions to strike, to 
concertedly withhold their^labor in order to secure from employers attention 
to grievances or demands on wages and working conditions, has been affirmed 
in our laws. But when in the exercise of that right the leaders of great 
and powerful unions carry it to such bgths that they seriously affect the 
nation's whole economy and abridge the even more sacred right of all 
citizens to work, then they have gone too far and it is time for government 
to put some limits on the rights and freedoms of this particular group 
and its leaders. Like the industrial tycoons of the past century, the leaders 
of labor must learn that freedom in a democncy is not license. 

All of us recognized during the recent war that there is one primary 
obligation of citizenship which comes before any rights or freedoms. That 
Is the obligation, if itx becomes necessary, to defend our country, and our 
system against any enemies. It seems to me that the obligation of citi- 
zenship is just as important in peacetime as it is during a war. Now it 
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is a slightlf Mtmi obligati'oa, the obligation to study the great issues 
faciflg our counny and to try to decide them intelligently, not on the basis 
primarilf of how they affea us individually, but as to how they will in 
tbclong ran affect the future welfare of our country and our system. 

I beliwe Tciy deeply that the rights and freedoms and dignity of the 
iodividttal citizen ire the very foundation of our system of society. I 
have stressed tonight the obligations and duties of citizenship because it 
seems to me that a proper recognition of that side of citizenship at this 
time ii very essential if we are to safeguard freedom itself. Unless the 
majority of us exercise (nir rights and freedoms with proper restraint and 
doe regard for the freedoms and rights of all other citizens, then government 
will have to step in more and more to control our activities and to curtail 
gradually die freedoms of all of us. In the final analysis, it is our actiops 
^ attitudes as individual citimt which will determine that all-important 



THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCB 

' TAKEN BY FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS AS THEY BECOME 
atJZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 

/ bere^ deckrt, on od, thxt I Mutely and mirelj mum 
«d ibjure all ieimt id fidelity to any foreign pince, potentate, 
Mt, or sovereignty of whom or which I have heretofore heen a 
Juhject or dtiien; that I will support and defend the Constitution 
mi laws of the United States of America agmst H enemies, foreign 
and domestic; tha I wM hear true fdth and allegiance to the same; 
t»d that 1 take m obligation freely without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion: So help me God 
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Conference Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS TO BETTER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Summary of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 1946, in the 
Lecture Room, American Philosophical Society 

Chdrtnm 
GLENN KENDALL 
Dean, University oj Maine, School of Education 

Discussion Leader 

STANLEY E, DIMOND 
Director, Dettoit Citizenship Education Study 

Recorder 
JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Projessor, Nw York University, School oj Education 

DELEGATES from the following thirty organizations participated' in the 
school group: American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Reaeation; American Association of Junior Colleges; 
American Legion; American Libpary Association; American Teachers Asso- 
ciation; American Vocational Association; Child Labor Association; Civic 
Education Association; Delaware State Department of Education; Detroit 
Citizenship Education Study; Future Farmers of America; Nawonal Catholic 
Education Association; National Congress of Parents and "mchers; Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies; National Self-Governmenr Commit- 
tee; NBA Qtizenship Committee; NEA Department of Classrooni Teach- 
ers; NBA Deparmient of Rural Education; NEA Department of super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; NEA National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; New York University; Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association; Philadelphia Teachers Association; School Distria of 
Philadelphia; State Deparmient of Public Instruction; Temple University; 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; U S, Office of Education; and University of Maine. 

This conference work group met for three sessions on May 17th and 
18th, 1946, in the lecture Room of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. By the end of the first session, it was possible to identify 
the problems which the group had set for itself. They were listed, gen- 
erally, as: 

I. What is good citizenship? 
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II, How can we get good citizenship? 

A. What works? 

B. What is pretty but doesn't wo;k? 

C. What is not pretty and doesn't work? 

III. What can we do? 

In the process of identifying the questions, the problems were discussed, 
and some answers suggested. The first question was dlitussed at the first 
two sessions of the group, and the others at all three. Out of these dis- 
cussions came these gpneral conclusions, 

I. What citizenship qualities do we desire for ourselves and others? 

A. . Assumption of personal responsibility. 

B. Loyalty to the democratic way of life. 

C. Concern and respect for others' opinions and personalities, 
irrespective of race, color, creed, or social or economic status. 

D. Ability to cooperate (work with others), irrespective of race, 
color, creed, or social or economic status. 

E. Ability and will to help solve social problems. 

F. Participation in social and civic attion. 

II. What school practices will aid in achieving these qualities? 
Specific practices were described, and their applicability to different age 
levels was considered. It seems to be the coiisensus of the groups that 
those summarized below were usable at all levels of education: kindergarten, 
elementary school, secondary school, college and university, adult education! 
and community schools and colleges. 

A. School council, if it develops ability to plan instead of political 
subservicoce. 

1. The group expressed disapproval of the type of student 
council in many schools. In, these schools the ptoblems delegated 
to the council usually are inconsquemial, the selection of repre- 
sentatives frequently is undemocratic, and the general atmosphere 
of schools leads to a search for what the administration wants— 
a type of political subservience. Such councils encourage personal 
politics, toadying, and working with an administrative machine. 

2. Quite different were the descriptions of school government 
at school and college levels where councils were responsible for 
the analysis and study of school and community problems. It 
was pointed out that there is a close relationship between effective 
school government and effective classroom government. Where 
students have a share in planning classroom, school, and com- 
munity activities, the school council is more likely to develop 
citizenship responsibilities. 
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' B. Student pMticij»tion in duuoom plafljiing of worthwhile 
laividcs. 

1. The group otprejied approval of atteraptj at elementary, 
Jecondary, college,- and adult eduation levelj, to develop partici- 
patiofl in plaofling clajsroom procedures and problems. Courses 
of itudy and units set out in advance were considered ineffective 
for the (caching of citizenship responsibilities. Description of 
priftices at all levels were given to show the gains inherent in 
democratic class direaion. In such classes, teachers and students 
^ share responsibility for the seleaion of problems to be studied 
and the aspects of the problems to be emphasized. Members of " 
the gioup insisted that this had raised rather than lowered the 
level of maturity of- the class activities, since students worked 

better and harder on problems significant to them than on problems ' 
significant only to a teacher. 

^ ^ ». Several members of the group described the citizenship ^ 
qualities which resulted fiom students sharing with teachers the 
deteimination of goals, the identification .of interests and social 
,; needs, the plamiing of sftidy, and the selection of enriched activi- 
ties. 

C Direct experience with community agencies, agents, officials, 
andp(dj>!e'ac.work. 

1. The inaeased interest in the utilization of community re- 
sources has le(( to more frequent direct contacts with persons 
in ciric and governmental activities. Many students visit govern- 
ment officials. More valuable, thought the group, were the ob- 
servations and participation directed at governmental and ciVic 
aaivities in the commuii| Participation in the war effort had 
much dtionship value. Ifeirable extensions would be sniderit 
puticipation with adults in community activities. 

2. Boy's State and Mayor (and city officials) For a Day pro- 
grams were considered. As dramatizations of some aspects of 
governmental structure and functions they seemed to have some 
vahic, but it was felt that such programs are not likely to develop 

. effective dtianship skills on a widespread scale. More important, 

thought the group, were problem-solving techniques in the school 
and class. . 

D. Problem-solving techniques in class, school, faculty, and com- 
munity groups. 

■ 1. Reference has been made, by implication, in each of the 
prevkwi disousions to the necessity for problem-solving tech- 
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niques.. It was one of the main themes of this conference work 
group, recurring quite as often as the theme that effective dti-, 
zenship results from democratic group cooperation. Problenr 
solving is the mon d'etrt of functional education. In our society, 
^ withmanyserioussocialproblems, the ability to assist in the solu' 
tion of these problems is an essential of effective citizenship. The 
Khool contributes to citizenship training by developing funda- 
'i^ mental skilb of thinking. In evety^group siniation, diis skill is 

i basic. 

2. Many desaiptions of problem solving by school classes, 
^' school councils, faculty groups, and school community councils 

were given. The major parts of the process appeared to be: study, 
development of -insight, experimentation, discussion, weighing 
evidence, readiing conclusions, and basing actions on conclusions., 
The emphasis of these skills will tend ro reduce authoritarian 
' and undemocratic procedures and habits. 

£. Increased understanding of peoples, institutions, and ideals. 

1. While practices included here were believed to be indi- 
cated under eadi of the headings above, it was believed desirable* 
ra give them special emphasis. Knowledge of our people as well 
' as those of other nations is necessary ro informed national and 
world citizenship. So, too, is necessary an understanding of. na- 
tional institutions and international organizations. Equidly im- 
portant is a knowledge of the scales of values of our peoples and 
the peoples of the world. '' 
III. What mote do we need to do? 

While the group felt the conference a most valuable experience, it felt 
the necessity of many conferences in regions, states, and localities to explore 
further the problems studied here. It overwhehningly recommended other 
national conferences in the future. It approved this statement: 
, The school committee feels that intensive study must be given to the 
following areas: 

A. Evaluation of adiievement of citizenship. 
1. Induding a study of the nahire and scope of the educational 

examination to be given applicants for nawralization. 

B. Student participation in school government as influencing citi- 
zenship. 

C Significant, democratic classroom teaching as influendng dti- 
' zenship. 

D. Increased emphasis on dtizenship recognition program. 
In spite of the limited time available to the conference work group and 
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ill dolre to study the problems set by it more thoroughly, the group agreed 
to several lecommendacions. These axe given below. 

IV. How can these school practices lie put into effect in the schools 
and classrooms of America? 

A. Establish school-community councils of parents, teachers, pupils, 
administrators to consider school-community problems and 

^/propose solutions. 

B. Improve teacher ducatioa 

1. Preservice: thnugh teacher-student selection and study of 
problems, participation in direction of child and youth activities, 
' study of child growth and development, and practice in programs 
of snident participation in class planning at school and college 
leveb. 

2. Inservice: through workshop activities, participation in 
community affairs and programs, research in child growth and de- 
velopment, and experimentation in curriculum and school organi- 
zation. 

. C Democratize school administration through provision of an 
atmosphere of democratic participation and opportunity for , 
teachers and smdents to participate in making decisions af-^ 
fecting instruction, school life, and school and .cotiimueityj^ 
relationships. ,, . ^ *' 

D. Increase emphasi^ on sigiiificant citizenship exjleribces in the , ' 
total scliBbl program. - , ' y' ; 

E. Adjust school practices^to the needs and. abilities pf .smcfciits. [ \ 

Note: The following question wu coniidcred Jjy the sd^fwl group. Tbfi^'l^ltjl^ / > 
piQU indicated^^ it should be studied by a group if «itet?..fof poji^ible prcscfiol- 
tioflwdfunherffinsideritionitito ^ i ■ 

"Whit is ihenaiure wd sciJ^ the cducatiptiil^ination which $h^d be giM ^ ^ 



to ipplicMts for titundizatloa^li determine, as rcquired'by thj patiittal«y» ^j^-'^ 
rejmationJ, whetW ibey ha7ci'fair.kno^l<jdgc'and under$taodii|)|jDf the fiipdan «til 
prifldplcj of thc'CoottitutioQ of the United Stttcs^' aad'are 'quilijed to assiuie die;^ . 
dudes lod lespoojibilitics of ^ ciiisEcn o(, Unjted Sutes*?" . . f * / 
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Conference Work Croup 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
CHURCH TO BETTER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP , 

Summary of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18,. 1946, in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Suite, Carl Schurz Foundation- 

Ckimm ' • • " ' 

• • , 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
?fo\tm, Colimhk Vniversity, Teiehers College 

Dmssion leder . 

JOY ELMER MORGAN : ] 

Director of Publications, Mpnd Uuation Asiotkim ■ " 

H. LEWIS CUTLER" 
> DtrectoyrPhil/id'elphi(t li^ulii^ Table- 



ELEGATES 'from the- following fifte* organizations participated in 
"this church group:, ^fation^l C6unci)^of Catholic. l!(^oMen; National 
Cbnf^rehceSf. Christians and Jews;' National'.'^Lutheran Council; 



Veterans'of Foreign Wars; Home Missions Council J^Jorth America, Inc.; 
«■ ' Teachers College, Columbia |Inive;sity;' National' Association of Manu-' 
• facnijjrS; Enjampment fof Citizenship; National Catholic W^fare' Confer- ' 
,ence; SchoSl'District of Philadelphia; NEA Division of .Puljications; Bnai 
B'ritlij World Christian Endeav9i"Unioa; Kiwanis Interrmional; and Inter- 
j ;»natiq4^oiiety;M jJ- ' . 

I'fteliminary faipn of 'this, work §roup centered around ei^ht main 
, ,tec9jfccod4»jp,ns.':,fc.re(9niin>ndations are hereby respectfully' J- 
sented as the report ■ of the church gipup it t^ie First National Conference 
on titizenship. • ' , ■ ' , " > 'r • ■ • 

• ^ I.'In view of the es^shinent of Nafioijal fitizenship Day;' the 
conference group of the churchwi recorlls its approvaj of' such 
■,.,! natioftwTde lecogiiition, of the^ttainmjstit of voting age and the 
' -• ^ natj^iz^atfon'of the foreign-born. ; ■ 

-f ' believe that National Citizerfehip Day shoujd be the cuhnin* 
''^ ' tion of af period of.s^jfic education. for the duties^f voting 
cifizensli> witlk'a particular emphasis on the srrucnire 'and prob- 
< lefts of Val government.-' ' S j . . 
Ill.-We recoram^that tvery'church and mis/im dediate, Vitb 
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Conference Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS TO BETTER 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
Summary of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 1946, in the 
Reception Room of the American Philosophical Society 



HUBERW.HURT 

DirtctOT of Rtmch, Boy Smis oj Amerki 

Dkmion ledet 

LEROY BOWMAN 

Good Neighhof himtm 

EVERETT C. PRESTON 
Dkm, Nw Jersey Depmettl oj Public Inmction, 
Dmion oj Adult Educstion 

DttBGA/tES from the following twenty-nine organizations participated 
in this conference group; American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American Association of Social Workeis; 
American Association of University Women; American Legion; American 
Library Association; American Public Welfare Association; American Red 
Cross; B'nai B'rith; Boy Scouts of America; Common Council for American 
Unity; Coramunity.diests and Councils; Encampment for Citizenship; Far- 
mers Union; Federal Bureau of Investigation; Future Farmers of America; 
General Federation of Women's Clubs; Good Neighbor Federation; Na- 
tional Counca of Negro Women; National Self-Govcrmnent Committee; 
National Society of O)lonial Dames; NBA Department of Rural Education; 
New Jersey State Department of Education; Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion; School District of Philadelphia; Student Government pouncil of Phila- 
delphia; Temple University; U S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; Vetefiths Administration; Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

After preliminary discussion the group decided to concentrate on the 
following live specific problems which are involved in the strengthening of 
the contribution, of organizatims to better American citizenship: 

L How can good citizenship be developed on the part of young peo- 
ple, especially our young adults? 
IL How can cooperative teamwork organization and an active partici- 
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pation in matters relating to good citizenship be encouraged and 
cultivated within citizens and organizations? 
in. How may law observance be encouraged and strengthened in 
our communities? 

IV. How can we help to develop those human values which arc vital' 
in good, citizenship among individuals and gioups in the com- 
munity? ^ 
In order to facilitate the work, submmittees were organized from the 
participants in the group Each of the subcommittees presented a series of 
recommendations including principles and guides to action for the consid- 
eration of the entire group. After careful consideration of the reports of 
the subcommittees, the entire group desires to recommend the following 
principles and suggested practices to the entire conference membership 
for consideration; ^ 

L Development of good citizenship by and with the cooperation of 
\ young adults.' 

A. There should be an integration of various social, intellectual, 
^ and religious groups within the school and community or- 
ganizations so that understandings may be cultivated and bar- 
riers which prevent good citlzei^ship may be broken down. . 

B. More fellowship groups should be encouraged in schools, in- 
cluding representation' from all districts. This relates par- 

, ticularly to those groups which meet and have their activities 
V after school hours— i^ the day or evening. 

C. Junior community civic councils for young adults and young 
people should be encouraged on a long-time basis, rather 
than on a periodic ephemeral pattern, to work along with 
regular adult councils to enable snidents and other young 
adults to obtain a clearer conception of hoiv their community 
is governed afid operates. 

D. Social organizations should initiate similar 'junior groups to 
j work along with them. 

II. The initial step should be the development of a community or- 
ganization representative of all agencies concerned with the 
community's general welfare. '* 

A. It is suggested the pattern of this organization grow out of find- * 
ings of studies that are known to have validity on the subject. 

B. The mobilization of leadership and the utilization of local 
available resources constitute the essentials of a machinery 
capable of providing opportunities for full participation which 

' make for effective citizenship, 
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C The following areu of action should be tegatded as important 
ind immediate objectives: 

1. The social and politial orientation of the veteran. 

2. The re-orientation of the returning war-worker, 

}. The effective social assimilation of newcomers and aliens. 

4. The adoption of positive and practical plans which lead 
■ to the elimination of social, racial, and religious barriers. 

5. The aggressive recruitment of voluntary services of all citi- 
zens in an effort to enrich community life and make democracy a 
vital community fact. 

HI. The observance of law is hindamental to the existence of an 
orderly society and the observance of law is one of the highest 
. responsibilities of the individual citizen toward his government 
and toward his fellow man. It is recommended: 

A. That community organizations, including all agencies con- 
cerned with the community's general welfare, include law 
observance as a most important phase of its area for consid- 
eration and service. Such consideration would have many 
uses in addition to the encouragement of law observance, but 
would particularly help to focus attention of the community 
organization on law observance problems. 

B. That inasmuch as the citizen's desire to comply with law has 
a direct relationship to his respect for law and bis respect 
for those who enforce the law, it is recommended that specific 
encouragement be given by community organizations to 
progressive law enforcement methods including the increasing 
of the attractiveness of law enforcement positions, the im- 
provement in recruiting of personnel for enforcement posi- 
tions, the improvement in training of personnel, and including 
also training in understanding social and environmental causes 
of aimioal and delinquent behavior, a training in the proper 
understanding andindling of racial tensions, and improve- 
ment in the opewtions. The utilization of the Informational 
and educational , servi(:es of the Federal. Bureau of Investiga- 
tion are examples of the avenues, the use of which the com- 
munity organizations might encourage. 

C That community organizations take advantage of every oppor- 
- ; wnity to improve respea for law by giving fonim opponuni- 
■ ' , ' ties to law enforcement representative so that the citizen's 
desire to comply with law will be strengthened by a better 
knowledge of the policies of drganizations enforcing the lav. 
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D. That the community organizations lend their support to law 
enforcement organizations in specific ways such as in sponsor- 
ing the attendance of police officers at the FBI National 
Academy, and as in supporting the law enforcement executives 
in the obtaining of modern communications and other tcch^ 
, nical equipment, and in such ways as encouraging law enforce- 
ment organizations in crime prevention work. 
IV. We urge upon each of the organizations within each community 
a definite and aggressive effort. 

A. To explore ways to effect better understanding of our ideals 
and institutions. 

B. To stimulate their own members to join, as a personal responsi- 
bility, in doing five things to make their citizenship more ef 
fective; 

1. Extend a more friendly spirit to all fellow citizens. 

2. Set a solid example of law observance. 

3. Always vote— informedly and in public interest. 

4. Honestly record and bear his tax share. 

5. Participate more often in other voluntary organizations for 
community betterment. 

C. For specific and planned efforts on the part of various com- 
munity agencies within each community to become acquainted 
with each other and to effect friendly cooperation. 

The following recommendations are also made by the entire group: ' 
I. That this conference be followed by a similar one within the 
coming year to help in carrying forward the contributions of com- 
munity organizations to better American citizenship. 
II That the results of this year's conference be translated into realiza- 
tion through a follow-up process which might be helped by the 
organization of somewhat similar conferences on the regional, 
state, and local levels. 
IILiThat the ndio and motion picmres be encouraged to prepare and 
publicize materials and information that will be of assistance in 
the development of better American citizenship. 

IV. That the preparation of an agenda previous to future proposed 
meetings, especially for next year, be encouraged. 

V. That the appreciation of the members of the group be extended 
to the chairman, discussion leader, recorder, and secretary for 
services rendered. 

VI. That the proceedings of this conference, including those of alF 
groups, be distributed to all participants. 
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stifiition is sustained and becomes a cornerstone of character 
Stowth-of f,iith, honor, self.rcs|)cct. loyalty, poise, pride, an.! 
«nse of duty. Through the outreach of the home to the com- 
munity, state, and nation, these sentiments become the dy- 
namics of patriotism. Thus, it is in the home and examples 
set in family life that civic interest, love of country, and re- 
spect for law, order, property, and of the rights of others 
become ingrained. 

Cit is in the home and family living that one becomes aware 
of the mterdeHcnce of one person on another and of one ' 
group upon other groups, Indeed, the daily needs of the fam- 
ily demonstrate an interdependence that is by no means limited 
to people of like minds, race, culture, or country. Unless the 
individual is fully conscious of this wide range of interdepen- 
dene*, and appreciative of it. he is likely to find rem- 
nned dt§erm^, i, the peoples of our interdependent "eco- 
nomic society" may become the basis of resentfid iimmu. 
tm. He IS likely to develop attitudes prejudicial to demo- 
cratic relations and inimical to a wholesome sense of social 
responsibility. Thus, it is through the home and the outreach 
of family life that the attitude toward and the evaluation of 
different peoples and different cultures are largely formed 
and where preparation for happy relationships is made, ' 
U t IS in the faiiiily circle that the individual gets much of his 
bow% and interpretation civic and governmental af. 
fairsan his urge for betterfc: Discussion of commu. 
..7r''.7"^'*'"C*yciscleisfreeat,dfrank. 

whether It be party politics,lirnmental regulations, atomic 
energy, military training, or the more local question of im- 

provement of streets, a place to park, or a recreational center. 
Parcais and children contribute both information and point of 
view. Tradition and custom get seasoned with the new thought 
and up-to-date developments. In the discussions in the family 
circle the p^st meets the fremt to shape-the future! Indeed 
much of the information and interpretation which the indi- 
vidual gets from outside contacts passes through the mill of 
family discussion before it is ready to be the basis of anion ' 

, E, So It IS that the home and family life make a basic contribution 
to effective American citizenship. 

II. Many homes do not make their full contribution to better Ameti- 
can citizenship. 
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A. Perbps most American families are reasonably suaessful in 
• makiDg a normal coatriBution to effective citizenship. How« 

ever, there arb all-too-many who, for various reasons, are not 
so successful and whose contribution falls far short of what it 
should be. Unfortunately, too, there is a large number (some 
believe it is an inaeasing number) 'whose circumstances ot 
influeflce_weaken rather than strengthen American citizenship. 
Indeed, fflere are many home and family siniations that breed 
and encourage antisocial, even criminal patterns of conduct. 

B. What prevents so many families fiom fulfilling their duties 
toward their community, state, and nation? 

1. M§erme and apdy on the part of a large proponion 
of raters toward their obligations as voters is perhaps the greatest 
siifgle menace to good govermnent in the United States. This 
blight is not limited to any section of the couptry or to any seg- 
ment of the population, though it is generally more noticeable 
in local elections than in national. There is no doubt but that 
much of it is a reflection of unhealthy attitudes developed in 
family life-^ttimdes which expect and demand much from 
the public but are either ignorant or unappreciatiye of reciprocal 
obligations and responsibUities. No doubt, too, some of it is due 
to community influence-some communities take a/'What's the 
usei*" attitude toward civic affairs. 

a. Where the community is to blame for the prevalence of 
indifference and apathy toward public affairs, the reasons are 

• generally not difficult to discover, though they are seldom quickly 
or easily remedied. 

b. Community standards of living and of family life play 
an important role in creating attinides toward effective citizen-- ' 
ship. These standards may be both good and bad. Unhealthy 
standards ^njay be the result of bad housing, lack of adquate 
health facilities, irregular and inadequate family income, poor and ■ 
inadequate schools, lack of wholesome, reaeational facilities re- 
sulting in the prevalence' of uildesirable group activities and 
prganizations. Family life in such a -setting is seriously handi- 
capped in contributing its full share of good citizenship. 

2. A poor and indequate foundation for family life does not 
develop the attittides in parent and child that are essential for 
good citizenship. All too often this condition is the result of 
ps)chohpc4 inwuturity of the parents, or perhaps more often. 



the lack of preparation for family rekiombips. Under such cir- 
cumstances both father and mother are apt to continue merely 
as individuals and fail to develop a happy family spirit. Thus, 
the healthy growth and development of the children is apt to be 
, neglected or dominated by the ambition of parents or left to the 
influence and guidance of agencies outside the homt. The home, 
under such circumstances, is more apt to make a negative rather 
than a constructive contribution to good government. 

3. In some segments of the population perhaps decreasing 
segments) traditional social and economic p ictices limit panici- 
pation of family members in civic affairs. The "head of thp 
family" does not rule with democratic methods. Where either 
■ parent is absolute "boss." there is likely to develop an' atmosphere 
in family life inimical to a wholesome contribution to good citi- 
zenship. Iti ra'an^/of the Old World culmres this pattern of family 
structure still persists and the persistence of the use of foreign 
language in the .family tends further to limit the participation 
on the part of its members in civic affairs. 

4. The impact of change and, of outside influence on family 
life add to the difficulty of maintaining the ideals and spirimal 
values that make for a balanced and healthy outlook on life. The 
impacts crowded into a single week of modern living are far 
greater and more numerous than those that were made in a whole 
year for the individual of three-quarters of a cenniry ago. The 
automobile, the telephone, the radio, the newspaper, the movies, 
national advertising, the, airplane, and modern medicine have not 
only multiplied the range of interest and contacts, but have in- 
tensified the diversification of interests on the part of the mem- 
bers of the family It is more difficult for the parent of today 
to share in all of these interests and contacts than it was for 
the parent of the past to share in the interests and contacts of 
his children. Thus, many students of family life are cynical 
about the prospects of strengthening the family contributions to 
citizenship beyond those w^ich may be molded in ^^rly years 
of childhood. , M , '^mi 

5. Furthermore,- these-cnanges have a proroui|| Influence 
on the standard and manner'of . living of American famitfes, They 
are largely responsible for the changing make-up of the family, 
for the fewer children per family, for increasing the span of life, 
,and for the transfer of many of the old-time functions of the 
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home to outside agencie? and organizations. Then, too, govern- 
mcM jenrices and regulations have become of increasing impor- 
tance to bodi the individual and the family, matters ranging all 
. the way from pure milic for the baby to social security for old 
age. te changes not only inaease the need for family in- 
terests in citizenship and governmental affain, but inaease the 
amount of attention which the citizen must devote to public mat- 
ters in order that his tax dollar may be as efficiently spent as the 
dollar spent in liis private purchases.' 

6. Even the matter of bringing up a family under the most 
advantageous circumstances is in itself a hindrance to keeping 
abreait of the times and to active participation in citizenship 
affairs. Especially is this true for the mother whose time is 
larjidy taken in caring for small children. Lack of private or 
c^unity resources for the care of smaE children frquently 
puts a definite limit upon what young mothers can do in com- 
munity and governmental affairs. 
C Thus, it is that circumstances and conditions often hamper 
or even misdirect family influence in regard to the contribution 
which the family might make to better American citizenship. 
III. Resources for strengthening the contribution of the home to better 
American citizenship. 

A. Most American families are succeeding fairly well in making 
their adjustments to the rapid changes of our time. " In mak- 
ing these adjustments, however, they have created and de- 
veloped social resources, bodi public and private-resources 
to fiimish them with the Information and the services which 
thjr need for meeting the requirements of present day 
livmg. Those families having a difficult time in making their 
full contribution to citizenship either do not use these re- 
^sources effectively, or fail to use them at alL They would 
greatly strei)gthen their lot and the contribution they'made 
to citizenship by making appropriate use of them. 
1. Perhaps the most important of these resources are our edu- 
cational institutions, from the kindergarten to the postgraduate 
school. Never before have so many turned to education to find 
the key to the solution of their many personal and civic problems, 
and to get a satisfactory understanding of the facts of modern life 
a$ a basis for guiding them in developing programs for action. 
Schools arc no longer limited to courses of instruction and train- 



ing of children; adults of all ages crowd our vocational and night 
schools, lecmres, forums, "workshops," and round tables. Some 
of the most popular of the programs of adult education' are those 
which have to do with meeting the problems of citizenship. 

2. Numerous organizations are closely associated with the 
schools in promoting and gtliding constructive programs for, im- 
proving community and civic affairs. Among the most effectivcx 
of these organizations are: The P.T.A., the Women's flubs, andf 
League of Women Voters. In recent years there have been added 
to many of the local school systems provisions for visiting school 
teachers, educational counselon, vocational counselors, and health 
programs as well as expansion of recreational facilities ,to accom- 
modate adults as well as children. Only in the more backward 
rural sections of the country is it difficult for the family to find 
its way to share in at least some of these resources for betterment. . 

3. Closely associated with the educational resources, and in 
many instances fostered by them, are the wide variety of library 
services, neighborhood branch libraries, traveling libraries, package 
libraries, book clubs, and reading circles. 

4. The churches of all faiths and denominations have tradi- 
tionally been a |)ulwark for strengthening the home and family 
life and for sustaining those ideals and dynamics of character which 
make for the good life. They, more than any others social re- 
source, vigilantly attempt to reach and serve those who need help. 

% Many clubs, civic organizations, and labor organizations 
do much not only to promote fellowship but to futther a better 
understanding of civic problems. Many foster neighl^hood dis- 
cussion groups which reach into the homes and bring to even the 
most isolated members of the family opportunities for sharing in 
the programs which contribute to bettering American citizenship. 
Many of these organizations use the press, the radio, and the 
movies as a means of helping the home to do a better job. 

i For years the press has been a major resource in promoting 
better living This applies not only to the locaknewspapers, but 
also to the many helpful "home journals." Innnany instances 
the press has led out and furnished the leadership needed to secure 
public improvements and improve living conditions. 

7. Impottam, also, are the numerous youth organizations— 
the Y.M.CA,, the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H Qubs, and others. Most of them wotk in close co- 
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opwatioa with the home. Sometimes, however, the disad- 
laatagcd families— the ones who most need such assLance^, 
m most difficult b teach. 

8. Social service organizations, public and private, especially 
family welfare, child welfare, health, and employment agencies 
are resources that are reaching an ever-widening number of fami- 
lies that need help in making their adjustments. Not so long ago 
djcsc sources were limited mainly to the larger cities. Today 
/..^.I'their service reach into small towns and open country. 
: jjt. 9. Increasingly Americans nirn to govermnent-local, state, 
W or national-to aeate needed services, controls, and corrections. 
Some of these have already been mentioned. Here can be men- 
tioned but a few of the other important governmental sources; 
the aildren's Bureau, the Woman's Bureau, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the U. S. Deparmient of Agriculture (reached, 
tl^ugh the Agricultural Colleges), the Social Security Board, 
the U. S. and State Health Services, hospitals, clinics, industrial 
commissions, conservation and reaeationa! departments, and many 
municipal services. Many of these public services contribute daily 
to the family standard of living. 
B. Certain aspects of the rapid change of our time have as yet 
not been met by adquate resources. However,* dwse families 
who constitute the bulwark of America's civic strength will 
soon find the way to create them.- The old-time, self-suf- 
ficient household economy that once made the family an in- 
dependent unit has gone. Nevertheless, family life is still 
at the foundation of the strength of American civic life. The 
ingenuity and dynamics of it can be depended upon to develop 
the social resources that enable the family to continue to 
make its full contribution to American citizenship. 
IV. Techniques for improving the contribution of the home to better 
American citizenship. 

A. Some of the techniques for reaching the American family and 
improving the contribution it makes to American citizenship 
arc implkit in the resources just listed. 
1. Taking an active part in governmental affairs, from the 
^ town meeting to national election, is perhaps the most eff(Xtive 
technique. Civic organizations which direct their efforts to 
^ getting representatives of every family to participate in civic 
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affairs— local, state, national, and internationat— help to enrich the 
contribution made by the home to American citizenship. 

a. Citizens councils, community councils, voters' leagues, P.T.A. 
organizations, community fomms, neighborhood iscussion group, 
school debates, and adult education programs all^rovide the op- 
portunity to get the information and the training essential for 
participation in effective citizenship. 

b. Cooperative solving of community problems— getting im- 
proved health senice; creating a more adquate social center; 
providing a vocational counseling center for youth and adults;^ 
in short, meeting any of the community needs— is a teclmique 
that helps the family contribute much to good citizenship. 

2. The role of the newspapers, magazines, the radio, the 
movies, and the advertiser in informing and shaping the opinion 
of members of the American home must not be underestimated. 
Especially during the World War did we come to appreciate their 
tremendous potentiality. They can be a more effective force in 
helping to meet the problems of peace, local as well as national 
and international. ^ 

3. 'Tarn an American Day" or "Citizenship Day," and the pro- 
gram of voter education that prcicdcs it, is another means of 
strengthening and enriching American citizenship. The' third 
Sunday of May has been designated by Congressional Resolution 
and by Presidential Proclamation as the occasion on which die 
states and their local units of government recognize the new votws 
(youths who reached voting age and those aliens who were nat- 
uralized during the preceding year) and induct them into the 
electorate with appropriate ceremony. This is not a new tech- 
nique. It was an important instimtion among the ancient Greeks 
and the American Indians. And, as was the case with the Greeks 
and the Indians, this induction ceremony is only die fitting climax 
to an educarional and training program. The pattern for ^'Citi- 
zenship Day'* programs was set in Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, 
in 1938-39, under the leadership of the University of Wisconsin. 
The pattern consists of diree parts: 

a. Carefully planned local neighborhood and community 
fomms under the leadership of the new voters. 

b. County convention of new voters. 

c ^'Citizenship Day —the induction program. The program 
of fomms attempts to provide the new voter with satisfactory 
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aaswcn to two sea of questions^(|esigned to give him, and the 
older voter as well, an understanding of what is expected of a voter. 
Question One-^'Where and how far have the older voters brought 
government ro date, beginning with local government, and 
what are we getting for our tax dollar?" ' 
Question Twa-"What issues and problems am I now as a voter 
expected to help think through, beginning with the issues 
and problems of local govermnent?" Through cooperation 
with all of the many civic organizations of the community, 
the program aims to reach every single family in each precinct 
of the county, incuding the shut-ins and the absentees. In 
these days of rapid change suchlm annual program furnishes 
the basis for a citizen to get the information and the in- 
spiration so necessary for directing and improving public af- 
^irs. The sponsorship of the program is legally vested in the 
school system under the superintendent of schools, but it is 
necessary for him to surround himself with a committee com- 
. posed of representatives from the various civic organizations 
and units of government. The county convention of new 
voters is devised for training in use of the demifcratic pro- 
cesses and the setting up of facilities for cooperation in meet- 
ing local problems and in getting acquainted with local of- 
ficials. "Qtizenship Day" is indeed a community occasion. 
An occasion arranged on a date that permits rural school par- 
ticipation and which not only gives the new voter the in-' 
spiration and appreciation for meeting his responsibility, but 
it serves 35^ a rc-dedication of older voters to a more active 
interest /n the affairs of government. 
i Soae such annual occasion is more needed today than in 
any other age since the speed of change and the complexity of 
life requi/es more of the citizen than was rquired heretofore. 
V. Condusj^ 

A. ''A program of action must have as its comerslSe faith in 
the funire. With ^he restoration of this faith perhaps we 
shall also achieve unity for pence and projjrcss. A growing 
army of people in all walks of life is now placing the building 
of citizenship as among the first tasks of the peace. With 
the courage .ind steadfastness born of such a great purpose, 
working in freedom as one people, we can build strong founda- 
, rions deep and wide and lasting. 



B. *'The spirinial power of human kind— the grand teamwork 
of all our citizens, children, young men and women, older men 
and women, lies in translating the magnificent religious and 
political faith of America into the living community, its 
homes, its streets, its music, in daily work, in short, its total 
life. 

C. "Democracy is the miracle of little people becoming great 
people through free common action. This, I think, is what 
we all have come to see in these stirring hours together. 
Each of us is commissioned, not by any diaator, but com- 
missioned by the common vision and faith that has grown 
up in these meetings, to return home, get going and give our 
best." [Concluding sktement by the Chaimanj Mrs. Rhea 
Eckel) 



As a government so poptikr m be supported only bfunkers(tl 
knowledge and vktue, il is the duty 0/ dl ranks to promote the 
mem of education as well as true religionf purity of manners^ and 

integrity of Hie. ^ i 

_ -JOHN ADAMS, 
Second President of the United States 
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Cmftrme Work Group 
.STMNGTHENING'THE CONTRIBUTION OF PRESS 
RADIO, AND MOTION PICTURES TO BETIH ' 
AMERICAN CITIZENSfflP . 
Sjunmary of Ikee Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 1946 in the 
V Pennsylvania Dutch Suite of the Carl Schun Foundation 
] Chatrmm 

ROBERT A. WALKER 
DireetoT^kte of Citizmhip, Ktmsas Statt Co%« 
of Airi^e mi ApplieiScime, Umhm, Kam 

DmssionUders 

THEODORE GRANIK 
director and Merator, the American hrim of the Aif, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, lashin^ton, D. C. 

,CR. REAGAN 
President, Film Council of America, Austin, Texas 

■ Recorder 

LVLE W, ASHBY 
Assistant O^tor, division of Publications, 
Naiond BducMn Association, Washiniton, D. C. 

Tm POUOwiNG sixteen organizations participated in tlie press-radio- 
motion picture group: Allied Youth; American Broadcasting Cora- 
. ' pany; American Forum of the Air; Associated Negro Press; Edu- 
ational Press Association of America; Encampment for Citizenship; Film 
Owncil of Amerioi; Institute of Gtizenship, Kansas $tate College; Motion 
Picture Association; NBA Division of PubHcations; National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; National League of Women Voters; Scholastic Magazine; U. S. 
Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service; Veterans 
of Foreign Wan; Woman's Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 
I. Our group recognized at the outset that there are oustanding con- 
tributions to better citizenship being made by aU three of the mass 
y media lo which thu group addfesed itself. Such efforts a^ the 
^ radio forums, documentary films, and complete and objective feature 
coverage by newspapers of public issues should be encouraged and 
/ 'actively supported. ; , 

A. Truly commendable efforts of press, radio, and motion pictures 
(3K|tfil)uted to the war effort. It is our judgment that these 
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efforts must be intensified in the present urgent task of help- 
ing to combat the intolerance, injustice, and disunity which 
loom as major threats to our democracy. 

B. The press, radio, and motion picture ate media of entertainment 
as well as of education. As far as their educational opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities go, their purpose should be to pro- 
vide a steady flow of information to the public so that the 
people can understand and mate intelligent decisions on local, 
' state, national^ and international issues. 

C In the existing economy, the press, radio, and motion picnire 
must, for the most part, 'support themselves as busii/ess en- 

, terpiises. They must appeal to an audience large enough 
to raaJce the enterprise profitable. ; , 

1. Of necessity, the management of mass media tend to give 

the people what the)' want. On the other hand, the leaders and 

managers of these mass communication media are in a strategic 
■ position to help to elevate the levels of a pubpc taste and interest. 

Those who cater to prejudice, intolerance, and the distortion of 

truth are a disgrace to their fellows in the media in which they 

work. 

D. Superior contributions to better citizenship by press, radio, and 
movies exist in some communities: * 

1. Because public-spirited managemeht seeks to do a good civic 
service. 

2. Becau^ of better know-how in the presentation of the 
facts and idftis essential to good citizenship. 

3. Because there is widespread community support and de- 
mand for this type of presentation. 

II. Issues and recommendations, 
A We recognize that all three media havf to exercise editorial 
judgment in choosing the material that they shall present, due 
ro physical limitations of time and space. Even greater care 
sho uld be e xercised than in the past to see that all points of 
' fiiid expression and that the public interest is served. 
B. We' believe that history provides a valuable reservoir of ma- 
terial on the basic concepts of democracy for entertainment and 
education which has not been completely utilized. In the 
. use of such material, however, it is urged that historical accuracy 
be preserved. 

C We recognize the responsibility of the dtizen-individually 
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and collectively-to channel his desires and proposals for a 
more complete presentation of public issu^ to the manage-^ 
ment of press, radio, and motion pictures.' Citizens and man- 
agement must vigilantly insist upon the freedom of access to 
the use of these media, 

D. We recognize a desire on the part of public-spirited manage- 
ment of these three media for help and guidance in the formu- 
lation of their plans, policies', and activities. 

E. There is great need for dissemination of know-how as to 
sources and methods of using these media in schools, clubs, 
churches, and other community groups. 

F. In conclusion, the group feels that the media under discus-' 
sion by our group have tremendous power in the field of 
public information and opinion. Every effort must be made 
to help the management of these media to do the better 
job for the welfare of the future of our country and the world 
that the vast majority of them are conscientiously seeking 
to do. 

II. Comments by Recorder. 

A. This discussion group had^some very interesting sessions. The 
fact that it did not produce a longer, more specific and satis- 
fact07 rej»rt was due to the following reasons: 

1. The fact that the group was faced wiilh the task of dealing 
with three media. / 

2. Because the amount of time simpljl was not great enough 
for adequate consideration of all three. I 

3. On account of the difficulty of getting agreement in a 
group which included representatives of radically different points 
of view. 

B. There were, for example, varying shades of opinion regarding 
the manner in which citizenship obligations are being dis- 
charged by the mass media. 

1. One opinion was that the great bulk of newspapers are 
straight-jacketed by commercial considerations and that news cov- 
erage is slanted in the direction of the particular philosophy of 
owners and managers. 

2. Two other examples were the dis.igreements over the citi- 
zenship effect of children's radio programs, and editorializing on 

• the radio. 

C. The recorder would recommend that somewhat different ar- 
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rangeraents be made in the area of mass media in future, 
conferences. They are far too significant in the present social 
scene to be limited to the kind of jonsidetation the ^roup 
was able to give them in the time available. 

D. The report as presented represents the thinking of the group 

only so far as majority agreement could be obtained. ■ 
J. The report is not nearly as strong, either pro or con, as in- 
dividuals would have liked. 

F. Many individual and minority points of view are not in- 
eluded at all. 



Whether one traces his Americanism hack three centuries to the 
Majjiower or three jears to the ^teerap is not half so important as 
whether his Americanism of todaj is real and genuine. 

-CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Iwenlfmnth hesUm of tht Unitti Sm 
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SIHENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS TO BFTTER AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 

Summary of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 1946, in the 
Members' Room, American Philosophical Society 

Charmn 

W/H. LEMMBL . 
Superintendent of Schools, WHminpon, Vekwtire 

Dismsion Leder 

ROYSORENSON 
Nationd Youn^ Men's Chrhtkn As^ition 

Recorder 

LAURENTINE COLLINS 
Detroit Board oj Education, Division oj School-Community Relations 



DELEGATES from the following eighteen organizations participated in 
the youth group; Allied Youth; American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; American Association of Junior 
Colleges; American Legion; American Red Cross; Camp fire Girls; Future 
Farmers of America; Girl Scouts; Grand Council of the Order of DeMolay; 
National Audubon Society; National Big Brother Association; NEA National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; National Jewish Welfare Board; 
School District of Philadelphia; Temple Universiti-; U. S. Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service; Young Men's Christian 
Association; Young Women's Christian Association, Those included youths 
as well as adult leaders. 
I. What we did. 

A. In the day and a half devoted, to the concerns of youth, a 
variety of people from a variety of organizations worked earn- 
estly and democratically together. The group of approximately 
thirty people made a brief survey of existing programs in 
widely representative fields. Even though this survey was in- 
adequate and fractional, it did show the rich possibilities for 
citizenship education through dynamic youth oiUzatiobs. 

B. The group then spent time trying to define tlflptposes of 
the two-day meeting and their concepts of what comprises 
democratic citizenship. These concepts varied from the all- 
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inclusive one which says that what is good for anyone is 
good citizenship; a narrow one concerned primarily with civic 
or political democracy; and a third, resting in betwben, which 
would include some of the more recently accepted social and 
individual aspects of citizenship. 

C. The group then moved on to an attempt to outline the critical 
factors in democratic citizenship for which knowledge, un- 
derstanding, insight, and action are so vitally tieeded, A brief 
listing of these follows: 

^The intelligent election of leaders and their support there- 
after. 

2. A willingness to a JLe leadership, to take personal respon- 
sibility, and to discover ways'of breaking down the apathy of the 
general public on problems of crucibl and major concern. 

3. Honest and forthright adult ^operation with youth! 

4. The development of internaronal understanding and co- 
operation. ' 

5. The development of intcrgroup and intercultutal under- 
standing, 

6. Cooperative'planning and group action based on a realistic 
understanding of {community needs. 

7. Emphasis political democracy and citizenship to the end 
of redeeming a constructive notion of politics and a realization 
that compromise is a dynamic democratic process. 

8. Increased realistic cooperation between groups implying a 
willingness to change and to be flexible. 

D. The group then outlined its concepts of the qualities of demo- 
cratic citizenship. Four qualities were listed and discussed. 

1. Respect for the dignity and integrity of hunM^ersonility 
without regard to race, religion, nationality, or socio-economic 
status. 

2. Concern for the welfare of the total group. 

3. The use of the scientific method' to solve crucial problems. 

4. Freedom of speech. 

E. In an attempt to practice the principles listed above, the gioup 
tried td use the twelve items as criteria against which programs 
might be evaluated. Two or three youth programs were de- 
scribed and an attempt made to do this critical evaluation, 
This approach was not too effective. 

I At the last session the following conditions under which citizen- 
ship education can be made most effective were listed: 
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' 'I. Leadership' on both the professional and volunteer levels 
sifouid have clear purposes and objectives. 

2.. Prograins should be realistic, sincere, atid have obvious 
genuineness. Participants must have a clear understanding of 
the purpose of prograniJ. 

3. "ni^fe should [)e breadth of opportunity for participation 
as weilasjntensivc, highly selected aspects. . , 
' 4. Piognffls should stress cooperation as well as leadership. 

II. Bvaluation'of the Conference.- ' ' , 
• A.^Significance. 

'l. There seemed to be an unspoken and deep-seated concern 
. in tfce area'of citizenship whiiih brought people to this First 
National Conference. . % 

' 2; There was honist attempt to carry on with fortliright- 
hess and reality a good democratic process with spontaneity^and 
. . ijiutual' respect. ' , ' , ^ ^ , | ^ 
' % .There was also 'a willingnfis' to lace problems, weaknesses, 
and limitations of pjogranis realistically; objectively; atid analyt- 
ically. ' '., r ^ 
' B. Representation, 

The yputh group felt tb?t in spite of the comparative short- 
' ness of time involved' in the calling of the Conference, there 
• ^uld have , lien wider and perhaps better group reprwcnta- 
; tion. It was suggested that^a topical cross section mipit.be 
. -even 'fflpre effective than the kind of representatioij under^ • 
' , which'w Conference was organised. 

III. Recommendations: 

A. Al) sta'tements on citizenship or citizenslj^lp education should 
be sent to a committee fpr synthesis. The two areas of focus . 

'„\ raightbe: ^ * 
' 1. What are the ,basic qualities of democratic citizenship?. 
, 2. What are the critical, immediate goals? 

B. The group recoaimen'ds most respectfully that a resolution en- 
dorsing the principle of this First National Conference on 

. Citizenship and rquesting that they be conduct^ annuallj- . 
be presented at the Annual Meeting of the NEA in Buffalo . 
in July.' • ' ' 

C. The group recommends that; W ^ ^ 

1. There be a National Youth Conference on Citizenship in 
which there wa^%, , ,pfinkling of adults. * 
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I A National Adult Conference on Citizenship in which 
youth would be represented. ; , 

a. These might be held closel/^'in time 50 that there would 
be interaction and reciprocity betwipen the two conferences. 
D. It is suggested that the next conference focus around ;he 

practical discussion of successes and failures In the ligjit of 

criteria developed ar this First National Conference on Citi- 




. Willm Qrlin of the Coatemlk Pennsjlvania, Chapter of 4he htute 
hmmof Amenta. Ut. tdin \m one of the several )omg people 
, who ablpepresented puth organizations at The Citizenship Conferertte. 
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Conference Work Group 

SlUBNGTHENINt THE CONTRIBUTION OF ' 
OCCUPATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS TO BETTER ^ 
-'AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
Summary of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 19^6. in the 
" Exhibit Room, Carl Schurz Foundation^' 

Chdrman .■ 

HARVEY SAUL 
Bmington Assockes 

Discussion Uder ' y.. :' 
fRED S. HUTCHINS *f * * * 
American Bar Association, Citimhip Comittee 

Recorier 

' 'CLYDE RUSSELL ♦> 
Executive Secreta^, Maine Teacher^ Association 

Dumm from the following thirteen organizations panicipated in'^ 
thtoccupational discus^ group: American Bar Ajsociation; %r: ' 
■m Teachers Association; Mrican Vocational, Association; Bar- 
rington Associates; Civitan International; Congress of Industrial Or^niza- 
tiofls; National ^Association of Manufacturers; federal Bar Association- NBA 
Coramittec on Citizenship; Temple University; V. S. Department pf Agri'A. 
^ ture; U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturrfzation feicel- 
and U. S. Department qf Labor. < ^ '. ' ' 

I- What is an occupational group? 

A, Defined.. An occupational group is a body of individuals in 
_ common or allied occupations who have banded themselves to- 
gether for the' purpose of reHecting the influence of that 

- ^, occupation in the social group or ^. the body politic. As . 
' Mm^^ from other,groups¥such as school, youth, home; 
. • comlnuiiity, chutch, etc, the occupational- group reaches and' 
influences individuals through their occupations or the com- 
mon interests created through their jobs. 

B. Occupational group opportunities in citizenship, '^he stabili- 
ty. q( occupational groups increases in proportioji ro the 
widened horizons of opportunity. The promotion ofcitizen- 

^ . »hip provides a ffidium for common good to'balance the iiik- 
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ing of privilege .yhich is the usual function of first interest to 
occupational jpoups in a manner that is not accessible to other 
groups. 'I ' 

C. Citizenship defined. For the promotion of^good citizenship 
through medium of occupational groups it is essential 
to have the ,goal clearly defined and uniformly understood. 
Gtizenshjjji is defined as follows: Citizenship is a status 
which si^ifies membership in the society of the people of 
the United States, which ^nds its members in mutual alle- 
giance io dieir established government and ro active interest 

; in and support of the common welfare in home, community, 
arid nation. It entides the members ra mutual protection in 
the., freest exercise of individual liberty consistent with the 
common welfare. 

D. Qualities of^ood citizeni The qualifications 'of a good citizen 
Nie defined as follows: m-good citizen is an 'individual j^who 
• ■rd^ognizes his rights and the rights of (Others under law. and 

'a|tivel]| exen:i?es those rights for' the common good. He is 
one who poi^sses initiative, character?' and. intelligence, resists , 
unfounded propaganda and continues to gtow and expand 
in his vision and ptactices. . , 
IJ. Motivating good citizenship through occupational groups. 

A. The need for the establishment of a central clearinghouse for 
the coUectioii, compilation,, cataloguing, and dissemination 
of information on current organized efforts in promoting good 
citizenship is immediately obvious and is recon^menled. 

B. 'girough such a dearingj^use it is recommended that progtanis 
of citizenship promotion now being carried. eii.|y occupational 
groups be compiled and catalogued for refer* and that the 

. . availability of this information be made bown' to encourage 
other occupational groups to initiate or to improve their pro- 
grams in citizenship , . 

C. It IS futthei recommended that a promotional ^up be estab- 
lished within the proposed clearinghouse to publicize the, possi- 
bilities in citizenship activities with occupational groups. A 
pan of the function of this promotional group will be to 
readapt ideas or create new ideas to help occupational groups 
to develop citizenship programs. 

d'^'/ik, it is recommended that this clearinghouse shall set up 
a research gioup to collect, interpret, and disseminate statis- 
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deal and other factual information that will serve to tncou^|e' ^ 
increased citizenship promotions through occupational gn^ ! ' 
E General observations. ' ' 

A* The development of » the good citizen begins in the home. 
Thi; jocial enviroWnt, the church,- the school all contribute 
^ to ff&jdevelopn^t, or the delinquency in such development. 
ITie citizen becomes a part of the occupational|ioup after 
th'ese influences have been fclt» Just ho^v well or how poorly 
.(hese'.prfier cavironmcnts are conducted will determine liow 
much or how- little remains to be done by the occupational 
groups/ < ^ 

B. Present activities were/onsidered, among them essay contests in 
sclgl^nciDg summer cjiraps, awarding scholarships in col- 
, IcjP^nsoring Boy Scour groups, the initiation of legisla- 
tijjn^thc jnvenilc court act in Rhode Island/ for example^ 
, '. . ^lovisiop of speakers for community groups and various forms 

y ^i^^^f institutes, forums, wd 'community ass(iiations, ^ 
/l ^ ^'rh^e was n6 attempt* at/appfalsal, though it was suggflitcd 
/ ^\..f^ tiiatfoiijms which are folloW.ftltijip-Syst^atically'and directed 
^ issionatfy^had^ best cKin^^ success, ' 
Jher/Inflijicpccj^ppQ'^^ which may be beyond the , 
sSJpf/jjf such, features as housing, 

bcallR/ uM)Wojinaty confusion, and world dis- 
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h Working for a common cause ^uch as good citizenship 'wil)^ 
provide I rallying issue for national u^ity and will serve to 
minimize issues, of lesser importance about which factions may , 
quarrel ' • '^r-- .^v .^^^..^ 

G. There is need for coordinatine ifei'ideas and activities^ of 
all groupj and interests such as patrioP^-orgaiiizatioas, business 
and labor organizations, schools, hom?^;](^chw^ groups, 
and government, agencies who engagc^l^itizenship education 
to be sure that there is no overlapping or'duplication of effort 
and also to be certain that all groups have the benefit of 
the best Ideas and techniques for the advancement of good 
citizenship. 



A New Jersey kleido% with me oj the Conference o§mh at the printing 
prea in the C<tfl Schurz Foundation Exhibit Balb Left to ri^ht; Everett C ?rem, 
Marj Gmrt Richd B. hnnm^ Me Hmkky Imeit 0. Mhy^ Marj Ellen 
UDoWf Mmie Thompm^ ind Burritt C Harrington. 
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Conjerme Work Group r 

STRENGTHENING THE CONMUTION OF 
PATRIOTIC, VETIRANS, AND SPECIAL CITIZENSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS TO BETTER AMEICAN CITIZENSHP 
Siuninafy of Three Sessions Held May 17 and 18, 1944 in the 
American PhiJosophicil Society 



LYMAN BRYSON . 
Oktclof oj Educmn, Cilmbia Broiimng Companj ' 

Diimmteder 

RICHARD B, KENYAN . 
AsMUte Itmot), Nitiond Commim for (be Defense of * 
Democfucj Tkrou^h Umkn 

f- ■ _ NOAH TURPEN 

Imipgtion md Ngufdimm Service, Research and Educaiiofi Division 

Dtmrn from the foUowing fifteen organizations pitticipated. in 
the patriotic group: American Phiji^cal Society; American 'Le- 
gion; Americitn Ugion AuxiHaiy;;' ||rii. for Intercultutai Educa- 
tion; Daughters of American Revolution; Encipment (or Citizenship; Girl 
Scouts of Amerb; Junior Red Cross; Kings^Daajhter^^W of Pemi- 
syMnia; NBA Comm'ission for the I^fense d^fe^^ Edu- 
ation; National Society of Colonial I)araesjiM|i»fiS S. De- 
pMtmeat of Justice, Immigration Nanirilffi^jfej^vfe 
aent of Agriculture (4H Qubs); and'Vetf^pJyft f ars. 
' * ' activities. 'tfevl*™ , , 

A. The imt chtirman commenD 




^ ,^rfectth#rf|atiti-, ^ 
M those represented usually fall into'bp .■ ' 

itting influence "fpt" or "against" -ft 

B. ''lir'#M vhen he speaks 

of the 'progtma' of an organization." Membeis of the group 
were then called on to report on the citizeTOip activities 
of their respective.jorganizations. interesting reports were 
given in the ^^^mj^mt^ time being given for .questions, , 



and discussions as desired by members of the group: 
I Salvation Army. 

2, American Legion. 

3, Bureau for Intercultural Education. 

4, Veterans of foreign Wars. 
Jr Girl Scouts of America. 

6. Junior Red Cross. 

7. Encampment for Citizenship. * 

8. National ^Society of Colonial Dames. 

9. Daughrefs of American Revolution. 

10. American kgion Auxiliary, 

11. Kings Daughters and Sons of Pennsylvania. 

12. Department of Agriculture (4'H Clubs). 

13. Immigration an:| Naturalization Service. 

C. Reports were made nn the citizenship program of the following 
organizations that ^vcre not officially represented in the woup: 
1. Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
I World Understanding Foundation, Inc. 
I. Some Problems and Issues. ^ 

A. ' Youth activities constitute a large portion of the programs 
reported. An analysis of the youth activities revealed that 
they fall roughly into three types: , 

1. Discussions of world problems about which the participants 
can do little o| iidtlijng, 

2. "|ramati^tidij^^ such as "Model Legislature," "Boys Statef' 
aiid 'Mayor for A bay."'- ■ ' 

3. Actual participation in the affairs .that immediately con- 
cern youth and talcing the coqsequeiices. 

B. All Were in agreepent^ that more activities of the third type 
should be encouraged.' 

"^'£,, Most" of the delegates presenfwtle concerned about the diffi- 
culty of obtaining young leadership.' Some lamented the fact 
that young pedple just "don't wanyo be bothered" by assum- 
ing responsibility. After an attempt to iffl^yzc this difficulty it 
was agreed that the chief fault lies in the elders who are in 

^ positions of authority. Such leaders are 'seldom williijg to 
. share policy-making and decision-making functions witlfpth, ; 
but instead relegate them to the servile role of collecting waste 
paper' and rin cSms and^similar "busy work." There is a 
crying need for complete sharing of lespoi^sibility and au- 
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tliority with youth. Experience hai demonstiated that when 
this is done youth comes thioujh. 
D, Several of the organizations represented present badges and 
medals as awards for citizenihip activities. The issue was 
raised as to whether competitive awards contribute to build- 
ing good citizenship. It was agreed that th| competitive as- 
of awards should be minimized; that jhey are justified 
bnly as awards for achievement. 
I The need for developing in all citizens a greater of 
responsibility to vote and otherwise participate' Ift-'tivic 
affairs was stressed throughout the discussions, In this con- 
nection the importance of placing more emphasis on citizen- 
ship initiation aaivities, such as court induction ceremonies 
for candidates for naturalization and"Citizenship Day" or "i 
Am an American Day" obsavafllce for both the twenty-one- 
year-old and the naturafii!biM:|ips; was discussed. Someone 
objected to the use of "I Am an American Day" as a designa- 
tion for the thirjfSuniaflrMajrin the ground that it has a 
somewhat bigoted connotation. There appeared to be agree- 
ment that "Citizenship Day" is a more suitable designation, 
II. Formal Action. 
A. m following mattets received formal action of the group; 

Colonel Alfred C Oliver, representative of the Veterans of, 
. Foreign Wars, read to the group the following statement 
for his organization; 

Today's World and Americm Citizenship 
§ ' in Rekionlo Om Citizen Affi^ §■ 

1. It is the consensus of public opinion that for the first time 
in the history of the Unit|i States a large peacetime army is a 
necessity. _ American tradition from the days of the founding 
of the nation has been opposed to a large professioiial army such 
as has existed in the old wotld, buf today the United States finds 
herself committed to long periods of control of' conquered peo- 
i)l?s in foreign lands. This rquires a vastly increased military 
force and demands the clearest kind of thinking 'bv all Americans. 

, If we are to maintain large groups of men on foreign ioil, the 
danger is that they will return to their homes inoculated by an 
ideology which will be detrimental to the Ametlcan way of life. 
Here is where the educatdrs 'ijs%mem should enter the picmre. • 

2. The affording of addiopiial pay' to join the military forces 
and enjoy a life of ease in the old army, style is a stop-gap. It is- 
not the answer to the problem jn the best of American tradition. 
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3. The armv ^ceds educational programs that wiD tempt the 
young manhood of America because of the opportunity afforded 
by them to increase military efficient and likewise the oppor* 
tunity afforded to acguire an academic training in languages and 
technical skills that^ill enable the trainee to serve his country 
better when he goes back to .civil life. Such a program would 
keep the army progressive in its thinking and would attract the 
type of men needed for an occupational force, During the recent 
war, training programs were established for all phases of military 
activities, and intensive training was providecf with the object 
of winning the war. The san)e efforts directed towards making 
J)er$onnel inore efficient in peacetime fot military work as well 
as civil ocppations and activities should certainly, command the 
■Support of the nation and its you(h, 

i A" staff of specialists, either' off ic($5 or civilian or a com- 
' bination of^both, should be organized at once to evolve such an 
educationa%rogram, The members of the staff should be trained 
educationalists, wi^h wide experience in their particular fields. 
It is anticipated that two years of college work could be completed 
while in the army, either^ on-the-job training or by group study or a 
combination of both, and if this could be followeid by two years 
of schoOT work upon release from the army the ambitious serv- 
' iceman could complete a college course in addition to having ob- 
tained, valuable experience which will enable him to be an ex- 
cellent officer candidate or an executive in international trade. 

5. The training program should consiM)f on-the-job train- 
ing and school training in the types ofwk now carried on 
by the military forces from the training of clerks tnd cook to ^ 
the trajplng of radio, engineers and atom bomb scientists^ Where 
on-the-)ob training is offerd su^ relative informatidii^ as may 
be necessary to provide a better ilderstanding Qf:;the^theory'and 
background of the subject should be offered. On-tne-job train- , 
ing woul/f include subje«^^ori both the vocational and^llege '; 
levels, Specialized^iourses in history and political institutions 
of the various nations should be offered in order that the occu- 
pational forces may better diderstand the peoples with whom 
they are dealing, and special opportunity' should be given for the 
study of languages. Throughput the cwrsc^ere should be in- 
structions given as to the value of aor own political, institutions 
and way of life, in order^^at troops may be immunized against 
destnjctive ideologls. |^ 

K After reading t|ie al^e,'Xolonei Oliver distributed to the 

group mimeographed copite of the statement to which were' 

appended copies of the following resolution: ' ' 

L Whms, the members of the discussion group on pa- 
triotic ^organizations are in substantial agreement with the views 
set forth by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of thp United States 
in the attached article entitlefl "Todays' World and American 
Citizenship in Relation to Our Citizen Army," now therefort^: it 
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' . 2. ResoM, by the National Conference on Citizenship, 
That: There be appointed a committee consisting of four (4) 
memben of the I^ational Education Association and three (3) 
of the representatives of patriotic organizations attending this 
Conference, to confer with the United States Array in the prepa- 
ntioii of an educational training program to meet the unusual 
conditions which have 'arisen because' of the large number of 
American soldiers now requlfed, and who will be required, for 
army service in foreign lands. . 

C The following lesoluriou was conJideiifVnd adopted by the 
group: t 

^ \. Whttiii, die objectives of this resolution are held to 
be in harmony with the main purpose of the First National Con- 
ference on" Citizenship, Philadelphia, Pa, May 17-18, 1946, now 
therefore be it 

2. tmlvd, by the National Conference on Citizenship, That: 
As an aid in the promotion of better citizenship through better 
world understanding among the youth of America, this Conference 
endorses the following two projects of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States: 

a. Hkwcd Project. Material will be furnished by Vet- 
■ . eranj of Foreign Wars posts in various coiimiunities throughout 
. the rfation, showing overseas service records and brief descrip- 

tronj of die overseas experience of selected veterans whose mate- 
rial miy be suitable and valuable; such material to be used in 
local high-school.Jibrarie$ as source material and'as historical back- 
ground'in cl3|K*I^ , . 

b. Speakers Bureau, Local Veterans of Foreign Wars posts 
to make available a group of speakers who will supplemefij^his; - - 
tory snidy by giving firsthand word pictures of conditioi^fn for- 
eign lands. ^ 

D. At the final session the following was adopted in the form of 
a recommendation: That the educational rquirements for 
naturalization be strengthened to include the ability to read 
in En|lish to the. .fourth grade lercl, and that candidates Jor 

. naturalization be required to demonstrate i|fair knowledge 
and understanding of the principles of' the Constinition and 
• , (Jovfcmmcnt of the United States. 

E. All the abpye were adopted by unanimous vote of the delegates 
fL'jwesent when- each was considered. ^ 
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RESOIUTION 

offered at the closing session of the 
First National Conference on Citizenship 

Because of the benefits derived from the meeting of the many who 
are interested in and working for the development of more effective 
citizenship, and 

, Because of the team-play am] coordinated effort that this 'Con- 
ference has started, .it 

BE IT RESOLVED; 

That we express our appreciation to and our comiHendation of the 
National Education Association for arranging this First National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That we express the hope that it will be possible for the National 
Education Association to continu; this important service and to ar- 
range another such conference next year. 

Resolution offered by Dr. H. V. Holloway, Supt. of Schiwls 
of Delaware, duly seconded, and unanimously passed 
by the members of the Conference group. 
Saturday, May 18, 1946 

Xherecanbenodivikd'dle^iancehere. Anj man who sajs that 
^ he i! an Ametk^nf hut wrnething else dw, is not an American at 

-THEODORE ROOSHVELT, 
Twinty-fijth Presiim of the Mtd States 
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HISTORICAL NOTE 

ON TWO PREVIOUS OCCASIONS, national conventions on citizenship 
kit been held in the United States. These wcrcrplled by the fedeal 
I governincnr, through the Bureau of Naturalization, which was then a 
^[ of the U. S. Department of Labor, and were mainly intended to consider 
problems thatlrere arising in the field ff Americanization of the foreign- 
bora 

The first of these "National Citizenship Conventions/' as they were 
knof n^ was held in Washington, D, C, in 1916. Addresses were given 
by President Woodrow Wilson; Philander P. .QaxtoD, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; and Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of labor. 

The^ second Citizeushipi^^nvention was held in Portland, Oregon, in 
1917, in cooperation «rjth the National Education Association which was 
holding its annual meeting j/i that city. 
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CONFERENCE^ CRITERIA 

N CALLING HfE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON QTIZENSHIP; t)ie 
Committee in, charge has had in miod froifl the beginning the following 
pertinent points; 

^h(tt with the end of armed hostilities a reaction is likely to set in— 
has in fait already set in— leading to a lessening of the high 
interest in active citizenship and patriotic service strongly 
marked during a time of crisis; 

That never before in the history of jhe ,world has it been so important 
to keep civic interest and partiflpdtion at a high level; 

That iktf ut many leading mtidiwd organizations which' play a part 
or can play a pJrt in developing better practices in good citizen- 
ship; 

Tk these organizations are^all working independently^ with much 

^duplication and with varying degrees^ of success; 
That the conAibutions of these orgaDizatioris 'have had real value, and 

thaj this, value cani be increased many fol<^ the various group 

efforts are coordiriated; 
Tk there arc pcaciicjcs, programs, and techniques which are effective i., 

in developing 'jjpod citizen^^^ other practices, programs; ■ / 

and techniques v?W|h arc of doubtful 'or negative value; " • 



That there has never been ii m^til nationwide ellort to eyaluate 
and attempt to iuprove the programs of various groups; 

That there is often a tendency for sincerely interested groups to pay 
more attention to the dramatic and spcctaaiiar; ' 

Tk there is likewise the danger pf a group developing programs 
which have more results in ttie way of publicizing the group 
itself than in developing cfectivisand constructive citizenship; 

Tk the ineffectiveness of such programs often comejnot from wilful 
desir« to advertise one's good deeds, but from a lack of knowledge 
J of types of programs which have proved successful; 

Tk it would, therefore, be highly desirable t? bring together in a 
conference representatives of the varioifs outstanding civic, re.' 
ligious, educational, professional, industrial, labor, and com- 
munications groups of the country who would give several days' 
serious attention -to the following concrete objectives; 

_ 1, To re-examine the functions and duties of American citizenship 
in today's world; » 

2. To assist in the development of more dynaiiiic procedures for 
making citizenship more effective; 

3. To indicate the ways and means by ' which various organisations ' 
may contribute concretely lo the development of a more active, 
alett, 'enlightened, conscientious, and progressive citizetiry in out ■ 
country. 

Of" 



THFTOK DISCUSSION GROUPS 

In planning the Conference program, the 'Committee has provided 
general meetings at which delegates will have the oppornini^y of hearing 
outttanding leaders from many walks of life in Am^ica today. These 
leaders will undoubtedly stimulate their audiences to serious and construe 
tive thinking.. 

But the Committee has also planned that this National Conference shall 
be a mrk mferme-thn the meetings shall not consist solelyjfli'fening 
to speecKes, no matter how wise they may be; that opj)or|jiity shall be 
afforded for men and women of like' interests, but varied bickgrouiids, to 
meet in smaller -groups where they can clarify pheir thinking, present their 
problems, gain from the give-and-take of wisely guided demol^tic discussion, 
and together assist in de^loping criteria, plan5„and programs which will 
lead to stiir more effective'prap^s in citizenship., 1 •' 

In planning several sessions of the eight wbtking groupf thetommittee 
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couated oa two distinct tontributions these groiip sessions could make (o 
the success of the Conference: ' 

First,' the process^iHit providing of opportunities in small) informal • 
^ gatherings for delegates to have ample opporwnity to raise ques- 
tions, compare and evaluate practices, and clarify their thinking, 
and 

^ond, the product— probable emerging of specific suggestions 
' and plans for action, which, printed in the Proceedings, could 
be of real < value in suggesting, to the groups concerned, ways 
and means of carrying on more effective citizenship programs. 

OUTCOMES OF THE GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

■ The Committee placed a great deal of faith in the outcome of the various 
work group discussions. It was. felt that in general the Conference ^ipuld 
succeed to the extent that the series of group meetings (a) really stimu- 
( lated thought, and .(b) led to plans for effective action. 

The Committee hoped^ that i{i all the ^p discussions proper consid- 
eration would be given to the three facets of effective citizenship: (a) 
knowledge, (b) emotion, and (c) action^h having its place in a well- , 
rounded program designed to produce citizens, who know, who care, and 
' who p^ttticipate. And this knowing, this caring, this acting come from 
" citizens who realize diat for every liberty there is a corresponding loydiy, 
for every right an awompanying ktjj and for every privilege an obvious 
responsil)ility. They then realize full well that democracy cannot be passed 
down from father to son, that it has to be earned anew and learned anew by 
each generation. 

CONDUCT OF THE GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

The sponsoring organization did not intend to prescribe the line of pro- , 
ccdure to be followed in the various groups. Those responsible for the 
group discussions were cartfuUy chosen and were ^ple of wide ap6 , 
rience who could be expected to know the best techniques for working with 
the disciission groups during the several periods assigned for group meet- 
ings, i • 

The following questions are typical of the many that were raised by 
the Committee during the several months leading up to the Con- 
ference. They were not in any sense intended to be prescriptive or r^ 
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strictive. Tl\ey were mejely indicative of questions which might be raised. 

1. What are the quaJities-'of a good citizen? 

2. What are the criteriTof a good citizenship program? ' ' , 

3. What are some of the most challenging problems facing citizenship 
in action today? ■ 

4. What are some significant successes in the way of programs pro- 
moting good citizenship? 

5. What pracrices seem of doubtful value when their results are weighed 
against the effort rquired to carry them oni^ 

6. How can civic leaders be encouraged to study eff?ctively programs 
designed to promot? good , citizenship? 

' 7. What are some infective ways of evaluating the success of citizen- 
ship programs? 

8. How can we get interested groups to go about this business of 
developing citizenship in the most effective 'way without being so 
much concerned about who gets the proper credit? 

9. How can the deliberations of the Conference be made available to 
the thousands^of people interested in developing good citizenship? 

10. How can the interest stimulated by this First National Conference on 
Citizenship be made part of a. continuing program? 

THE BALLOT 

A weapon that cmes down as still 

At snowflakes fall.upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman's will, 

/is li^htnini does the will of Gol 

-JOHN PIERP0^^^ 
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DEMOCRACY holds the substanci of the spiritual ideas and raoral values 
that .mankind has fashioned W striven for during the centuries 'of 
human history.* ' Its heritage nas found fullest expression in America. 
■ As never before in its history^ America stands op the topmost heights where 
it can serve as an example to the world of the fullihnent of man's loftiest 
dream— a land of pea^e and justice ind mercy to all! 

It Is significant, therefore, that MO representatives of^national organi- 
zations and government agencies deiling with some aspect of citizenship 
met in historic Philadelphia to emphasize the worth of United Stales citi- 
zenship. It was a milestone in democratic relations whcfs people from 
such varied groups sat down like a family, with mutual respect for each 
other, to talk together in serious, frank, and free manner, about )iow the 
responsibilitiesi of citizenship might best be discharged, especially k 
fenirn to the days of peace. 

A national crisis always brings a resurgence of, faith in the American 
way of life. Patriotism touches the kmts of men with a sense of universal 
kinship, and fills the earth with promise. But when the crisis is over, the 
lamp often burns low and the fulfilment of the hopes of free men vanishes 
into darkness, 

fh^ delegates tojhe Conference recognized that the, ending of the 
recent armed hostilities finds a lesseniiig of the high interest in active citi- 
zenship and patriotic service that so sttongly marked our Nation during its 
time of aisis. Both discussants at the group meetings and speakers at the 
general sessions pointed out the^eed for an qually strong emphasis upon 
basic loyalties during peacetime, and ibr a concept of citizenship that em- ' 
braces the welfare of all elements of cur population. 

Because of the complexity of democracy that, in the richness of its 
diversity, sometimes includes even a vagueness regarding the ways by which 
its principles may: be achieved, it was felt that the Nation cannot afford 
to drift along witii little thought and jjlanning being given to the direction 
in whicbitisgoiiig. 

- It was realized, that if individuals and groups become absorbed in their 
personal and private mtereits to the exclusion of concern for the happiness 
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of all; that if pnflicts, selfishness, 'carelessness, or complacency paralyze' 
the working of our democracy; then neither the welfare of the individual, 
nor the general welfare of our country can be achieved. A melee of warring 
factions— racial, religious, political, or economic— will weaken rather than 
strengthen our American citizenship ,and render our democracy impotent. 
Running like a thread through all of the group discussions was recognition 
of the interdependence of one on another and of the need to accept differ- 
ences among our peoples but to harmonize or compromise these differences 
whenever they become harmful to the democratic relations of the total group. 
As one .of the groups emphasized: /'Working for a cdmmon cause^such 
as good citizenship wil/ provide 'a rallying issue for national uni^ and 
will serve'to minimize issues of lesser importance about which factions may 
quarrel."'. ^ " ■ 

Called together ^ because of the grave evidences' of disunity spreading 
throughout our land, and with little time for the preparation of agenda, 
this Conference was a challenge to future conferences to develop the loy- 
alties of free inen in harmony with the spirit of democracy. The ground 
has been plowed, but the tilling and reading must be^ done. Through many 
fine recommendations and statements of idealistic objectives the Conference 
laid the ground work for further consideration and 'implementation by 
larger and still more broadly representative conferences to be held in the 
future. • . 

The outstanding impression of the Conference is that representatives 
of leading civic, religious, educational, professional, industrial, labor, and 
communications groups came together voluntarily to re-examine ifi realistic^ 
objective, and analytical manner the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The. delegates etched the pattern for future conferences on national, 
state, and local levels .that augurs well for the fumre of America. 
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GENERAL SCHEDULE OF SESSIONS 
Thwsday, May 16, 1946 

6:30 p.m. Dinner for conference officials 
Bcllevue-Siratfori] Hotel 

Friday, May 17, 1946 

' 8:30 ajn. GENERAL Session- - 

Breakfajt . meeting, Bellevue-Stratforcj/ Hotel 

10:00 a.m. Special conference work groups 

12:30 p.in. General Session- 

\ Luncheon meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hptel 
■*! •> % 

7;45 p,tn. special conference work groups 

6:30 p.m. GInbral Session- 

Dinner meeting, Bellevuc-Stratford Hotel 

9:00 pjii. Special conference work groups 

Saturday, May 18, 1946 

9:30 a.m. Special conference groups ' , 

12:30 p,m. General Session- 

Luncheon meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 

3:00 p.m. General Session- 

Exhibit HaE, Carl Schurz Foundation ^ 

7:00 p.m. General Session- ; ' 

Dinner meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 



America if Mother nme jor Opportunitj. Our whole history appears 
like a last elort of Divine Providence' in behalf o/ the human race, 
t. , -EMERSON 
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RUTH scOn, Natioftd Council of Nepo Women, 1226 N. 59th St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

HERBERT L. SBAMANS, National Conjerme of Christiins and Jews, 381 

Fourth. Ave, New Yorkl6,N.Y. 
MARION SBCUNOA, Schoktic Ma^(aine, 220 E 42nd St, New York, R Y 
MRS. CHARLES W. SBWBLL, Americim Farm Bureau Federation, Otterbein 

Ind. 
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RUTH SODERBERG, WorU's Chri\tik Endeavor Union, 34 Princeton Ave, 
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CHARLES t SOHL, American Legion, 5436 Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROSE SULUVEN, School District of mUdelphia, Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEPHEN B. SWEENEY, Mversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHARLES A. TALMADGB, Salvation Army, 701 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROBERT A. WAHiER, Director, Institute oj Citizenship, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan/Kans. 

ROBERT L, WALKINSHAW, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Bankers 

SecutitfBuilding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
' .gertrude|WArren, Agricultural Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
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^ PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 

I pledge 'dlU^mce to the fla^ oj the Unitd States oj America and 
to the fepublk jor which it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
lihtj and justice jor dl 
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Those who come here seeking the freedom^ jus tic opportunUj^ 
and human dignity they miss in their own countries are Blready 
Americans before they come. 

— KURT WEILL, Forcign-born American 
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